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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Qe 

HE QUEEN opened Parliament on Tuesday, and sat upon the 
State robe (which had been spread on the throne), but not in it, 
—the Princesses filially drawing a little of it round Her Majesty's 
person below the knee, so that she might be said to wear it in a 
modified degree. She was dressed in what was said to be a very 
dark crimson, carrying the effect of black, trimmed with “ white 
miniver,” and a Marie Stuart white lace cap, a collar of brilliants, 
and a blue riband of the Order of the Garter. Her Majesty was, 
it is said, not even a spectator of the ceremonial of which she was 
the central object. She cast down her eyes from the first, and 
did not even lift them when the faithful Commons rushed in in a 
mob. The Lord Chancellor read the Speech without receiving 
apparently any token from Her Majesty, but she bowed in answer 
to his bow at its conclusion, rose from her seat, kissed the Princess 
of Wales, shook hands with Prince Christian, and was handed out by 
the Prince of Wales. It was ascant royal apparition. On Wednesday 
an evening contemporary asserted that Her Majesty had deter- 
mined to hold Drawing-rooms again, and improved drawing-rooms, 
—drawing-rooms with better arrangements than formerly for the 
reception of her guests. But this announcement was—not exactly 
contradicted on Friday, but enveloped in an atmosphere of doubt, 
by the official announcement that the statement as to the drawing- 
rooms ‘‘ purported to be held at St. James’s Palace” was ‘ un- 
authorized, and did not convey correct information.” Perhaps, 
however, it is still permissible to hope that the incorrectness only 
affects the promised additions of comfort, and not the drawing- 
rooms themselves. The Queen may still accede to drawing-rooms 
as an ascetic discipline, though not to drawing-rooms as works of 

art and beauty. 


The behaviour of the Commons, when summoned to hear the 
Speech, appears to have been even more indecorous than usual. 
It is the custom when the rush has begun to leave the Speaker and 
the leader of the House some little law, but this year the mem- 
bers first trod on the Speaker's robe, bringing him up with the 
sharp jerk which women are accustomed to avoid by throwing 
themselves back, but which Mr. Denison did not know how to 
meet, and then pitched him forward on his stomach on the bar of 
the Lords. Mr. Gladstone was obliged to retreat out of the mélée, 
and members with broad shoulders used them as if they had been 
pushing through a street crowd to see Punch and Judy. As 
we cannot easily station the Lifeguards in the corridors of the 
House of Commons, or give the Speaker a guard of honour, it 
might be expedient to swear in all big members as special con- 
stables, or if that is too feeble a remedy, to make it an etiquette 
for the Speaker to nominate his followers. Members will violate 
every rule of decorum, but they will not break through an 
etiquette. 


In her Speech the Queen informed the Houses that she had 
consented to the marriage of the Princess Helena with “ Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,’’ and 
then repeated the usual formal statements about amity with 
all the world and the treaties made during the recess. Upon 
important subjects the Speech was as usual studiously vague. 
As to Jamaica, Her Majesty simply stated that ‘the deplorable 
events which have occurred in the island had induced her to pro- 


vide at once for an impartial inquiry, and for the due maintenance 
of authority during that inquiry, by appointing a distinguished 
military officer as Governor and Commander of the Forces,” who 
with two Commissioners to help him would inquire into the origin 
of the outbreak and circumstances of its suppression—a pledge 
to which we trust the Commission will be kept. Her Majesty 
regretted the cattle plague, thought it satisfactory to know it 
had not reached Ireland or much of Scotland, trusted that with 
the divine blessing it might yet be arrested, and promised a new 
measure to assist the divine action. Fenianism was described as 
a ‘‘conspiracy adverse alike to authority, property, and religion,” 
and “ condemned by all who are interested in their maintenance,” 
but the “ law had been firmly and impartially vindicated ” by ‘‘ the 
constitutional power of the ordinary tribunals.” Her Majesty 
promised measures on capital punishment, bankruptcy, audit, and 
Parliamentary oaths, the latter ‘‘ to avoid unnecessary declarations 
and remove invidious religious distinctions,” and finally referred 
to the Reform Bill in words which imply that it will be based on 
statistics, and confined to ‘“‘ the laws which regulate the right of 
voting.” As a whole, the Speech contains about as much infor- 
mation as usual, and rather fewer mistakes in grammar. 


In the Lords, where the Marquis of Normanby worked pain- 
fully through the Address, with a long and painful suspense of 
animation just as he got to the Cattle Plague, evidently fearing to 
take the bull by the horns, and the Earl of Morley followed him in 
a very fluent and proper speech, winning great cheers from the 
Tories by the taunts he directed against the negro-sympa- 
thizers of Exeter Hall, the debate was almost one long 
low of distress,—a voice from the cattle-sheds. The Duke of 
Rutland, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Essex, the Earl of 
Winchilsea, and Lord Feversham, all expressed, in language some- 
times articulate, sometimes quite as inarticulate as the cattle 
themselves, their reproaches against the Government for not doing 
more to stave off this disaster. Lord Granville answered blandly 
and rather meekly, the Duke of Argyll with more force and 
more self-assertion, for the Government, and at last Earl de Grey 
had the courage, after paying decent respect to the cows, to attack 
the question of Reform. He rebuked Lord Russell almost ‘as a 
father” on the folly of introducing a little suffrage Bill which 
could not settle, which could only at most open, a great constitu- 
tional question, and which, as its warmest supporters admitted, 
was chiefly of use to gain “‘a leverage” for further reform. Lord 
Derby's oratorical instinct also led him away from the cows. 
He was very bitter on Lord Russell's desertion of Mr. Eyre, 
and chaffed him rather happily with regard to his uncertain 
attitude on reform. Lord Russell intimated curtly that when 
500 lives of Her Majesty's subjects, at a minimum estimate, 
had been taken in Jamaica, it was at least time for inquiry, 
and not for punctilious etiquette, and tried to say that the proposed 
suffrage measure was all he intended to introduce, and not a mere 
preliminary to farther changes, but evidently the words stuck in 
his throat. Clearly if the Peers could get rid of the cattle plague 
by a massacre of the negroes in Jamaica, and the surrender (say) 
of the Reformed House of Commons, their only difficulty would 
be how to manage it in a seemly and dignified way. 


The Commons devoted themselves still more exclusively to the 
same subject. In the Lords, Jamaica had been mentioned, and 
Reform, but in the Commons member after member rose to de- 
nounce the apathy of Government as to cattle. The drift of all the 
speeches made by Mr. Banks Stanhope, Mr. Dent, Sir J. Trollope, 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Henley, and others, was that Government after 
October ought to have stopped the importation of live beasts and 
their transit by railway, to have levied a county rate on property 
and another on cattle to form a Rinderpest fund, to have prohi- 
bited the return of live animals from any market whatever, and to 
have compelled the magistracy to exercise their powers, instead of 
merely permitting them. ‘The ardour of the attack took the 
Government a little by surprise, but the line of defence, which we 
believe to be sound, taken by the Under Secretary, is indicated in 
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another column, Sir George Grey in closing the debate for the 
night, added, besides repeating Mr. Daring’s arguments, that he 
believed it impossible to cayry out any absolutely uniform scheme, 
In the North Riding of Yorkshire, for example, all markets had 
been closed, but in the West Riding they could not be stopped, 
for the people would not permit it. The debate will be renewed 
on Monday, when the Government Bill, which we imagine will 
enable the Home Secretary to compel any county to carry out 
something like the Aberdeen scheme, will be brought forward. 


The adjourned debate on the Address turned almost entirely 
upon Fenianism, upon which the O'Donoghue made a really re- 
markable speech. ‘The member for Tralee is chiefly known in 
England by some wild speeches to excited Nationalists, but he is 
aman of no mean ability, with a really great Irish pedigree, a 
good estate, and great influence in his own country—advantages 
not injurious to a speaker who is besides believed to be one of 
the very handsomest men in Europe. With graceful tact he dis- 
claimed all hostility to England—‘ It was impossible for one who 
eame much in contact with Englishmen, as he did, to hate them ;” 
—and then proceeded to his bill of indictment. He condemned 
Fenianism unreservedly, but believed that disaffection was not its 
consequence but its cause, and declared thatin three provinces atleast 
those who did not assist the Fenians still felt a sympathy for them, 
and a dislike for British rule. He would remove that dislike by 
strong measures, by expending money‘on public works, by taxing 
absentees, by introducing the denominational system of education 
and the English Poor Law, by abolishing the Established Church, 
and by passing a measure creating tenant-right. Ile therefore 
moved that the words, ‘‘ This disaffection is the result of grave 
causes, which it is the duty of Her Majesty's Ministers to remove,” 
should be added to the Address. 





Mr. Gladstone's specch in reply was by far the best proof he has 
yet given of his ability to lead the House. Grave, gentle, and 
considerate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer still spoke as became 
the virtual head of a great Ministry, and declared the resolution 
of the Government first of all to maintain the authority of the law 
—and to suppress great public evils, even though fostered by men of 
perfect purity of intention. Whatever Mr. Gladstone's views about 
war,—no one who heard him doubted for a moment how he would 
deal with rebellion. He resisted the introduction of either part 
of the O’Donoghue’s clause, affirming that the first statement 
almost extenuated Fenianism, and the second was not true. Irish 
evils were ‘tinveterate,” by which he meant of long standing, 
and not, as persons misread the word, incurable. He did not, 
however, while maintaining the duty of repression, advocate a 
resort to repression alone. He would make no vague promises, 
nor ought Parliament to make them, but the adhesion of so large 
a portion of Irish society to the cause of order gave Irishmen a 
new claim to be heard, and there were questions in Ireland, as in 
Scotland and England, which were local, and therefore admitted 
of exceptional legislation. Such questions were those of education, 
religion, and social arrangement, and the grant of money for 
public works, and on these he believed that Government was 








The cattle-plague returns for the first time show a slight 


office, which was accordingly offered to Lord Dufferin, He 
accepted, and room was thus made at the India Office for Mr. 
Stansfeld, who has been overlooked a little too long, in deference, it 
is said, to the Emperor of the French, or rather Lord Clarendon’s 
ideas about the Emperor. ‘The only office remaining vacant, t! 
Vice-Presidency of the Board of ‘Trae, 
Monsell, member for Limerick, and official spokesman of Irish 
Catholics. The administration therefore is complete, and every 
important department, except the Colonies and the Home Office, 
is represented both in the Lords and Commons. It is believed 
that Sir George Grey is also anxious to retire, and if that is 
correct, the Ministry will at the eleventh hour be changed almost 
exactly as we suggested it should be at the first. 


le 
was then given to Mr. 





Mr. Childers, Under Secretary to the Treasury, is, we see, to 
bring forward a motion about the loan of money for rebuilding 
the houses of the poor. We trust this means that Government 
has a real plan in hand, and will follow it up with a measure for 
the compulsory sale of the necessary sites. 














It is stated, apparently on good authority, that Admiral Pareja 
intended his suicide to express his own conviction of his unfitness 
for his post. He had convinced himself that M. Tavira was a 
gullible person, and that Chili would never fight, and, when it did, 
he perceived that he had brought his country into a terrible 
serape. In a letter toa friend, written just before his death, he 
| begged him to apologize to M. Tavira, and to persuade his Govern- 





ment to make peace. If the aroused vanity of Spaniards will 
allow him, Marshal O'Donnell will probably accept the advice. 
He announced in the Cortes of Friday that Peru was at war 
with Spain, and with the two Republics to face, iron-cladson their 
road to Valparaiso, and no supplies procurable on the Pacific 
coast, the Spanish fleet is certainly in no enviable position. It is 
doubtful if it will ever regain Spain. 


improvement. ‘The decrease in seizures on the face of the figures 
is 2,592, but 209 inspectors have not sent in their returns in time. 
They returned last week 2,304 cases, but adding these to the total, 
the seizures are only 11,457, against 11,745 in the previous week, 
while the recoveries have risen to above 12 per cent. One return 
proves very little, but it is of course possible at any moment that 
the disease, like cholera or small-pox among unvaccinated human 
beings, may show that it has spent its first terrible force. If so, 
the seizures will grow fewer, the recoveries more numerous, for 
wecks successively, 

Lord Russell’s attitude on Reform is the most disheartening 
sign of the times to all who wish well to the Liberal Govern- 
ment. It is obvious that he has no sort of belief in his own Bill. 





| 


He promises only what he knows will content no single man 
among the reformers as an ultimate measure, tries to persuade 
himself that it is “* commensurate with the wants of the times,” 
and cannot even manage that effectually. Mis replies to all inter- 
rogatories are becoming fainter and fainter as time goeson. He 


“If the 


was sturdy to the working classes some months ago. 


ready to act in accordance with the best judgment of Ireland. Mr. | Government do not carry their measure, they will not remain.” 
Gladstone was warmly cheered, and the O’Donoghue beaten on; ‘To the Huddersfield deputation he was feeble,—did not quite 


the division by 346 to 25, only 21 Irish members voting with him. | know what the Cabinet would propose. 


In the House of Lords 
on Tuesday he was very faiut-hearted indeed, and to the depu- 


Che other four were English, and we regret to see among them | tation of the National Reform Union on Thursday he was 


the name of Mr. J. Stuart Mill. Mr. Mill would probably appeal 
to his strong and, as we think, just views about Irish tenure as his 
justification, but his Indian experience has surely shown him that 
before all things social order must be preserved. Fenianism 
attacks social order, and its unequivocal condemnation in the 
Address ought therefore to precede all suggestions for the removal 
of grievances, and even the statement that there are any. Mr. Mill 
will, we trust, yet do great service to Ireland, but to vote for the 
O’Donoghue’s amendment after Mr. Gladstone’s speech was a 
blunder in Parliamentary tactique. 





Statements of Sir Charles Wood's perfect recovery have been 
made so assiduously, that the public was not surprised on ‘Tuesday 
to hear of his resignation. His friends dreaded the excitement of 
Parliament, and he has consequently retired, amid the universal 
regret of everybody whom he has not governed. Those whom 


faintest-hearted of all. ‘The Government would do that which 
they conscientiously thought for the best,” was all they could get 
out of him. He bids fair soon to dwindle away altogether on the 
subject. Even now it only awakens in him the sickliest flicker 
of vitality. The Minister who would carry a great constitutional 
reform, requires most of all things to believe strongly both in it 
and in himself. 

The Earl of Carnarvon is very savage with the Government 
for not appointing a day of general fast and humiliation for the 
eattle plague. It shows, he says, that the Government care 
nothing for the interest that is suffering so deeply. ‘* I could un- 
derstand,” he said on Thursday night, ** Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment declining to appoint a day for fasting and humiliation on 
the ground that the cattle plague was likely to bring us fasting 











enough,” and that the Government at least had had enough humi- 


he has, about a fifth of the human race, will be very unjustly | liation in their abortive efforts to deal with it. Lord Russell 


delighted, His departure has enabled Earl Russell to strengthen 


| pointed out that we have already prayed every Sunday for some 


his Cabinet by appointing the Marquis of Hartington Secretary | months against the cattle plague, and that the Llome Secretary 
at War, while Earl de Grey finds work for which he is better | thought that enough. ~We imagine Lord Carnarvon must have 
fitted at the India Office. The Secretary for War sitting in the | some faint notion that a single prayer on Sunday against 
Commons, it was advisable to select a Peer for the subordinate | the cattle plague is like a stray weekly shot at an enemy, 
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and that if we want to get rid of it in earnest we must! vessel bound for Holland approached the ship, and Captain Casey 


bombard Heaven with a collective effort devoted for twelve 
hours on end to the same supplication. Does Lord Carnarvon 
hope to ¢eaze God into removing a great national trouble? If one 
prayer oncea week brings the minds of those who are the greatest 
losers into the right frame of submission, it is as good asa hundred, 
aud a great deal better than sacrificing a whole day's work all 
over the land at the moment of most need and least resource. 


Mr. Stevens has proposed in Congress a new amendment to the 
Constitution, intended to have the effect of representing the various 
States in proportion ouly to the numbers of the classes which send 
up voters to the polls. At present a Southern State, having no 
longer any slaves, would be entitled to a number of representa- 
tives in Congress in proportion to its full population. That is, 
for instance, South Carolina’s number of representatives would be 
calculated for a population of about seven hundred thousand, while 
the whites, the only voting class, number only 200,000. Of 
course the North cannot concede to the Southern States an influ- 
ence in Congress proportioned to the whole population, if all the 
friendly part of it is to have no influence in electing deputies. It 
avould be like obliging the absentees in the Peers to give their 
proxies to the Opposition. Mr. Stevens proposes therefore “ that 
whenever the elective franchise shall be denied or abridged in any 
State, on account of race or colour, all persons of such race or 
colour shall be excluded from the basis of representation.” ‘The 
Democrats of course oppose this amendment, as they wish to 
strengthen the enemies of the Republicans, whom they count on as 
their own allies. 


Mr. G. Bentinck, in a letter to the Times on Reform published 
this day week, proposes what is in fact very much like what the 
Southern party in America contend for. He says the counties 
ought to have 140 or 150 fresh members taken from the great towns 
on account of the counties’ much larger proportionate population. 
Well, but is Mr. Bentinck willing to devote the county members 
to representing these agricultural masses? Will he give the 
county franchise to the rude and ignorant labourers?’ If not, 
there is no force in his argument at all, for the advocates of ex- 
tended borough representation do propose to give the new repre- 
sentatives to the masses on whose numbers they rely for the 
justice of the change. Mr. Bentinck proposes practically to give 
the proxies of the agricultural poor to the landed gentry,—which 
is, we submit, a flaw in his scheme. Any good Reform Bill will 
probably leave the registered borough electors more numerous than 
the registered county electors. A counter county Reform Bill, if 
it is to have a leg to stand on, must demand more electors in the 
counties in the same proportion in which it demands more 
members. But the whole principle is rotten. ‘The number and 
variety of borough interests are very great,—of landed interests, 
very few. Landed interest is solid and homogeneous. ‘hat is 
the true reason against giving the rural population members in 
proportion to their numbers. 


We are informed from New Zealand, but only by telegram, that 











Mr. Stafford’s Government is likely to consent to the separation 
of the Northern from the Southern Island. ‘That means, we take 


it, if true at all, consenting to immediate bankruptcy on behalf of | 
the Northern Island, as well as toa dismemberment most fatal to | 


the true interests of the colony. We trust the rumour is a canard. 


We hear a very curious statement from Nottinghamshire that 
the agricultural labourers there, who have already 12s. a week, are 
striking, with the aid of the stocking-makers, whose trade is very 
brisk just now, for 1s. 6d. a week more. ‘The farmers think they 
cau stand out for a fortnight, and it is doubtful whether the men 
can. But the curious point—the omen of new things—is the alli. 
ance between the stocking operatives and the agricultural labourers. 
If that kind of alliance becomes common, the wages of agricultural 
labourers will soon rise far above the Dorset level. 





Captain J. Casey, commanding the Jane Louden, a vessel pro- 
ceeding from Quebec to Falmouth with wood, has had an almost 
miraculous escape. On December 21 his ship was disabled by a 
heavy gale, and he himself and all his crew were washed out of her 
by a tremendous sea. ‘They regained the ship, and sought refuge | 
iu the maintop, when she capsized and they went under water, but | 
the cargo being of wood she righted, and they still held on, In| 
the maintop they remained without anything to drink for weeks. 
Day by day the men fell dead delirious from thirst or drinking 
Sea water, but the carpenter lasted till the eighteenth day, je § 
the captain till the twenty-eighth, living on rain water caught by 
tying his cravat round the mast. On the twenty-ninth day a 


was rescued, and is now slowly recovering his strength. We 
cannot but think Captain Casey, who related this story to the 
chaplain who sends it to the Times, must have been delirious 
during part of the time and mistaken his dates. ‘The evidence 
about food is conflicting, but no man could live eighteen days, as 
he thinks the carpenter did, without drink, 


A little war has broken out at Aden. The British and Indian 
population encamped in the chinks of that colossal cinder is fed 
principally from Lahej, the nearest oasis, and its Sultan is there- 
fore our ally. The Foodlee tribe, either from some quarrel or urged 
by Wahabee feeling, recently attacked Lahej, and began burning 
villages. Colonel Merewether therefore, Political Agent, or as 
we should say Governor of Aden, marched out with 680 British 
and native infantry, surprised the Foodlee chief, routed his force, 
and would have destroyed it but for the want of cavalry. The 
chief was pursued in forced marches so sharply that he at last re- 
treated to the mountains, leaving his territory in the hands of the 
British, who levelled all his forts and returned to Aden. If we 
are to hold that place, which produces neither food nor water, bué 
is invaluable nevertheless, we must protect Lahej, and the Arab 
tribes have got the idea a great deal too firmly into their heads 
that we dare not leave Aden. This little expedition will do good, 


The Orchestra, an occasionally clever and generally abusive 
musical paper, recently accused Mr. D. Ryan, musical critic and 
concert-giver, of combining his two vocations in a highly improper 
way, charging him openly with paying those who sang at his con- 
certs with newspaper puffs instead of cash. ‘This was a grave 
charge, and implied a scandalous system which deserved exposure, 
both in the interest of the public and in that of honest musical 
critics. ‘The writer in the Orchestra, however, made the charge in 
the most unqualified way, and accompanied it with a good many 
rather scurrilous and irrelevant personal remarks. Mr. Ryan 
brought an action for libel, and obtained on Thursday £250 
damages. The amount seems excessive. Mr. Ryan's own wit- 
nesses proved that many professional singers had sung at his con- 
certs without fee, knowing him to be a newspaper critic ; that they 
did so xot as personal friends, but through ‘ professional acquaint- 
ance ;” that the success of operas and the position of singers de- 
pended greatly on newspaper criticism, and that Mr. Ryan was the 
only critic who also gave concerts. ‘The existence of the system 
was thus placed beyond a doubt, aud Chief Justice Cockburn 
actually pointed out terms in which it might have been fully ex- 
posed without liability to action. ‘The Orchestra has done service 
to the public, and £250 seems a large sum to pay for its rashness 
in mixing up extraneous libels with this exposure. 

On Saturday last the Consol market was firm, the quotation 
for money being 86%, and for account 57} 3. On Monday a 
further improvement took place, business for transfer having been 
done at 87}. Since then, however, the market has been in a 
most inactive state, and yesterday's closing quotations were } to } 
per cent. below the highest point of the week, the latest official 
prices being 25$ § for money, and 87 to 87} for account, In 
other departinents of the Stock Exchange there has been a great 
want of activity, and in several instances the quotations have 
given way. Financial companies’ shares are greatly depressed. 
In foreign securities, however, there has been considerable firm- 
ness. Mexican, Turkish, aud Spanish descriptions have realizzd 
enhanced quotations. 

The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Fob. 2. Friday, Feb. 9. 


Greek e oot ets o oe oe 12 13 
Do. Coupons .«e oe .e o .- ) oe = 
Mexican 2 se so oe oe eo 203 ee a 
Spauish Passive «+ oe - . * 2) . 205 
Do.  Certiticates ~ ee oo 13} a 1s 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. oe oe ee vv ee Fuh 

lstz.. e ee a ts oe 63 


” ” 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were as under :— 


Friday, Fed. 2. —- Friday, Feb. 9. 


Caledonian .. or] oe oe ee oy o- 129 
Great Eastern oe oo . . ee 53% 
Great Northern .. ee eo oe oe o 129} 
Great Western,. .. oe oe oe ee 5Y 
Do. West Midland, Oxfurd .. oe ee 49 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe o- oe ee dal} 
Londou and Brighton oe ae pe es -~ - 
Lendon and North-Western os 7 os oo 2 i 
Loudon and South-Westera oe oe ee ee 05 
London, Chatnam,aud Dover .. os oe oe on 
Metropolitan os ee oe - oe 331 
Midland oe ee oe oe ee os Th 
North-Eastera, Berwick .. . ee oo ory ae é 
Do. York oe oe es oe os + 





South-Eastern 


7 - 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
acsetljinne 

THE DEBATE ON THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 
| age oral has met and has lowed. Our readers, 

though not usually silly persons, will probably suspect 
us of an absurd and personal pun, but we are expressing in 
its simplest form the exact truth. Neither House on the 
first night of its assembly would attend to any question what- 
ever, Reform, or Jamaica, or internal legislation, or anything 
else except the health of the cows. The members were quite 
right. Nothing presses for an immediate solution, for instant 
and strong action, if action be possible, so much as the spread 
of this unintelligible murrain. If it be true that many land- 
lords will experience a reduction of half their rentals, and 
that all landlords in the infected counties fear a failure to 
pay rent equivalent to an increase of 20 per cent. upon their 
income-tax, no other difficulty has anything like the same 
political importance. Questions of suffrage, of justice, of 
humanity can wait, but questions of property cannot, in 
England at least, and this cattle plague with all the peers 
and most of the county members is a question of property. 
The noble lords and members for counties who one after 
another rose on Tuesday to attack the Government felt that 
their revenues were in danger, and so feeling, were excusable 
for the zeal with which they thrust every subject affecting 
human beings aside to complain that Government had not acted 
with sufficient energy for the preservation of cattle. Only 
they are bound even when rents are in jeopardy, when the dif- 
ference between twenty thousand and ten thousand a year is 
visibly involved, when the disparity between Chateau Margaux 
and Mr. Gladstone’s claret comes home to every country 
gentleman, to attend in some slight degree to fact and argu- 
mentative decency. And this they did not do. The one cry 
from all parts of both Houses was that Government ought to 
have assumed the leadership, to have proposed some plan for 
‘‘ stamping out ” the pest, and to have forced that plan upon the 
country. Well, we agree with those who hold with Earl 
Grey that the use of leaders is to lead, that Ministers who 
will neither lead public opinion, nor face public opinion, but 
only hold on to the tail of public opinion, are rather con- 
temptible Ministers, but there is a limit to this doctrine. To 
lead, one must have followers, and we deny that up to October 
there would have been for any decided course any followers 
whatever. ‘Local self-government,” or, in better English, 
the government of the people by the owners of land, is in 
Great Britain a reality. There does not exist in this country 
a machinery by which an Order in Council,—except for a tax, 
—opposed to the wishes of the country gentry could by any 
possibility whatever be made to work satisfactorily. Suppose 
Government had ordered inspectors to slaughter every herd in- 
stead of every beast suspected of disease. In the first place, the 
counties would have appointed inspectors devoid of that disgust- 
ing quality suspiciousness; and in the second, if inspectors so ap- 
pointed had manifested it they would have been kicked by the 
farmers ; and in the third place, the magistracy, who are simply 
local self-governors passed through a sieve, would have finedthe 
kickers a shilling for the sake of legal decency. After October 
we admit the law would have been more operative. Local 
self-governors had become alarmed for their rents, and began 
to sympathize with the excessive bitterness manifested by 
tenants who are supposed to govern themselves, and have | 
rather less to do with administration than artizans in towns. 
They would have carried out the law then, if they had not 
happened to believe in vaccination, and to have been fettered 


then not killing as many beasts as an ordinary epidemic. 





by the opinion of the cities. The first idea, sound in 
principle,—for there is a cure for every epidemic, or there is no 
law of nature which preserves mankind,—influenced many, the | 
general interest of the cities weighed with many more, and what | 
basis of combined action was there to hand? A report from | 
the majority of a Commission whose leading member never | 
owned a cow, or spoke to a cow, or did anything whatever with | 
a cow except drink its milk in his life, recommending that the | 
locomotion of beasts should be prohibited. Upon that loco- | 
motion depends first the peace of the great towns—which 
cannot be kept quiet, as Viscount Melville once recommended 
in his place in Parliament, by artillery—secondly, the 
great grazing interest; and thirdly, the interest of every 
farmer in England who wants to replace fat stock by lean 
—i.¢., to have manure without paying cash for it,—and all 
these interests were to be destroyed, the great cities filled | 
with riot, the graziers ruined, and the farmers harassed out | 


of their wits, in order to prevent a disease which was even | 








‘to a city should leave it alive during that same time. 


Nay, not to prevent it, but simply, by the Commissioners’ own 
showing, to throw impediments in the way of its further 
spreading, which might or might not be successful. It is all 
very well for rent-receivers to be wise after the event, but is 
there one of them, except Mr. Lowe,—who reasoned @ priori, 
and did not care a straw if all the farmers were ruined, pro- 
vided he had a eredit for foresight,—who would have dared 
to act on the recommendation of the Commissioners? Would 
they have ventured to do more than Government did do? 
Government said in its Orders in Council, “Gentlemen, you 
profess to govern, govern. Let the squirearchy in every 
county, which claims all power, and monopolizes all adminis- 
tration, do what seems right in its own eyes.’’ Each county 
was invested by successive Orders in Council with sovereign 
authority. If there be such a thing on earth as a primé 
facie oppression it is a law which prevents John Smith of 


Norfolk selling a bullock to George Brown of Lincolnshire, 


yet Lincolnshire squires were authorized to treat the move- 
ment of that bullock as a penal offence. The squires first 
raged, then, as the disease became worse, submitted, and ther 
as it became dangerous actively carried out the law. So 
immense were their powers that the example of Aberdeenshire 
and Lincolnshire were quoted in the debate as instances justi- 
fying any stringency of legislation. What possible increase: 
Government could have made to these powers, short of em- 
powering the squires to eat any drover found with his cattle 
on a high road, we are unable to conceive, and they would 
have granted this had the public appetite urgently desired it. 

Then came the brief spasm of belief in vaccination—a theory 
not yet disproved—and then the wild panic which found ex- 
pression in the Houses on Tuesday night. Of course Govern- 
ment must go a great deal further. A panic is a fact like any 
other form of popular emotion, and a free Government which 
does not recognize it to the full fails to perceive the first 
conditions of its own existence, but what is the Govern- 
ment to do? It is “to carry out the unanimous desire of 
the country gentlemen.” Very good, but what is that desire? 
The Aberdeenshire system? Why do they not carry it out 
without appealing to the Government on the subject? Aber- 
deenshire has no powers which Cornwall or Kent does not 
also possess. Or the Lincolnshire system? Or the Yorkshire 
system? Or the Liverpool compromise? Or what? Nobody 
says, and Earl Grey declares that the business of a Govern- 
ment is to take the lead. So also say we, and more especially 
in legislation calculated to moderate the violence which 
springs of terrible individual loss, in the legislation which is 
to benefit or to relieve a nation and not only a class. And 
therefore we trust that the measure, when it is produced, will 
be one which, while enabling the counties to act, will not 
place the cities suddenly face to face with the problem of a 
famine of meat, as a Bill founded directly on the report of 
the Commissioners would certainly do. It is neither they nor 
the country gentry who have to keep London in order with 
meat at two shillings a pound. If suspension of locomotion 
is to be of any use it must be accompanied by the suspension of 
importation, and that means starvation as to meat for the me- 
tropolis. Let those take that risk who will, it is clear no Govern- 
ment organized like our own will do it, and there must there- 
fore be some compromise of some kind. The farmers could bear 
very probably a month’s interruption of the regular trade, 
but the great cities certainly could not. Providence in its 
unwisdom has made food a matter of twenty-four hours, and 
though with bread and water nobody could starve, still a sen- 
tence of prison diet for the population of London for even 
seven days is not one any Government is likely to inflict. We 
agree with Lord Cranbourne that a little too much has been 
made during the discussion of the freedom of the subject, Par- 
liament never scrupling to interfere with it to any extent the in- 
stant it deems interference unavoidable, but still there is a limit 
to its authority. Even a Czar must have willing instruments. 
and if the Hampshire squires think the Aberdeen measures 
oppressive they will not carry them out heartily, and who else 
is there to do it? Is Lord Cranbourne wishing for their 
supercession by sous-préfets? The measure to be proposed 
should enable the Home Secretary to “ proclaim” any county, 
or number of counties, which desired such proclamation for 
a limited time, and to order that no fat beast brought for sale 
Even 
this would enormously raise the price of meat by prohibiting 
importers and graziers from running any risk of glutting the 
market, but it would leave time for the trade to re-arrange 
itself, and for the consideration of some plan for the killing off 
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of infected or menaced beasts. After that time, if the disease 
still continued, it might be possible to prohibit importation, and 
leave London to be fed at extravagant rates on the leanest of 
foreign meat, and then the disease once arrested, it might be 
dealt with if it re-entered without greater national loss than 
an infinitesimal tax per head would suffice to meet. But this 
is the farthest to which it is possible to go, further than it seems 
to us as yet prudent to go, even with the example of Ireland 
and West Scotland as a guide. The prohibition of import 
kas there prevented the. spread of the murrain, but there is 
no proof whatever that in a country where import has been 
a habit, where it will pay to smuggle beasts from county to 
county, and where the free locomotion of other animals, such 
as dogs, cannot be prevented, it will have any adequate effect. 
It is the will of the agricultural interest to try something of 
the kind, and let it be tried most fairly, but with due con- 
sideration for interests nearly as important as theirs; and then 
if it fails, if the restrictions are found intolerable, and the 
country is once more driven back to search for means of cure, 
as in every other disease human or bovine, at least the blame 
will not rest with the Government, which is now abused by 
every county in England for having allowed that county to do 
what seemed to it best. 

On one point, and one only, does it appear to us that 
Government have somewhat failed. They ought to have 
appealed more formally and decidedly to science for aid, to 
have employed the first men in the kingdom in searching for 
the primary truth, the character of the disease, and to have 
offered heavy rewards to the discoverer of a successful remedy. 
The master motives of all surgeons, reputation and the relief 
of human suffering, are wanting in this case, and their place 
should have been supplied by an equally effective stimulant. 
It would injure a great physician to have it known that he 
was engaged in experiments on cattle, and the profession will 
not risk practice without the inducements held out in every 
other branch of professional inquiry. Legislate as we will, it 
is to a preventive that we must ultimately look for safety, 
and a preventive will never be discovered by veterinary 
surgeons pledged to the poleaxe as the only adequate recipe. 





CABINET CHANGES. 


fPHE Cabinet is, we believe, the stronger for the resigna- 

tion of Sir Charles Wood. It has never been weak 
from want of power so much as from the appearance of that 
want, and the recent changes greatly diminish this. Sir 
Charles Wood is, we may frankly admit, in himself a direct 
and considerable loss. He was a strong, hard-headed man of 
business, with a firm will, untiring industry, great knowledge 
of men, and sound ideas upon all subjects connected with 
finance. Men of that class are apt t6 be rare in Cabinets, they 
are especially rare in Whig Cabinets, and we do not know a 
man more likely to have saved his colleagues from blunders on 
English affairs than the late Minister for India. His opinion 
was as valuable to them as that of a strong sensible attorney 
familiar with the procedure of life, is to a country gentleman, 
and his absence will be constantly and very bitterly felt, more 
particularly when ‘serious questions,” that is, questions on 
which the Cabinet has to think about the country, come up 
for decision and action. He was, moreover, one of the most 
upright of mankind. English Ministers do not job on the Stock 
Exchange, or postpone the nation openly to themselves, or 
yield to interests obviously selfish, but even among English 
Ministers Sir Charles Wood was pure. Possessed of immense 
patronage, into his disposal of which no one could pry, he 
neither provided for his relatives, nor conciliated opponents, 
nor made his own seat effectually secure. He went his own 
unimpeded way, and as far as sound sense carefully exer- 
cised could direct him, that way was the right way. But he 
laboured under two defects and two remarkable misfortunes, 
any one of which would have long since broken the career of a 
man fess strong. He was absolutely devoid of imagination, 
and he could not speak. He never could see why financial mea- 


sures sound in themselves, were so dangerously unpopular, and | 


we question if to this hour he has realized to himself what 
India is like, what a Native State practically means, what is 
the political difference between Delhi and Calcutta, why 
native officers cannot “ handle” companies as well as English 
captains. A note of his on the Mysore Grant, in which 
he declared that he would not haye the scenes of Delhi re- 





made all India laugh, and then set all India searching for his 
secret motives. For the same reason the great task of his 
reign, the “amalgamation” of the armies, has been on the 
whole a failure. He has not injured the Queen’s Army, of 
which there was at one time great risk, but he has constructed 
a Staff Corps without a basis, and a native army in which there 
is no content and very inferfor discipline. All Indian officers 
have protested against his “ service ’’ decrees, the only Bengal 
regiments since in the field retired, in his own words, “ disgrace- 
fully,” and the Madras Army, which never mutinied, cannot 
get through a decent parade. With the best subject for an 
annual speech given to any Minister, he made an annual dis- 
play so wearisome that members would not attend, and so 
ludicrously involved that “ Asia Minor ” forgot the results he 
chronicled, often so good, in the pleasure of quizzing his ex- 
planations, always so wretchedly bad. He was utterly un- 
scrupulous, too, as to argument, and constantly silenced 
opponents by assertions which, had there been one strong 


| Anglo-Indian in the House of Commons—it is a remarkable 


fact that there is not one, except the silent member for 
Liskeard—would have covered him with ridicule. These 
were his deficiencies ; his misfortunes were a manner which 
excited among Anglo-Indians, who unconsciously expect in 
statesmen the Spanish manner, or at all events a manner full 
of respect, an excessive and unreasonable hatred, and the fact 
that ever since the abolition of the Company it has been the 
cue of the Indian Government to throw the odium of every 
unpopular measure upon the Minister at home. This was the 
case in old days, and the practice destroyed the Company, 
and will destroy the reputations of successive Secretaries of 
State. The moment an act is decided on which it is known 
will excite universal hostility, say a reduction of allowances, 
a whisper goes round that the Secretary will have it so, and 
the Government bears with pleased acquiescence the imputa- 
tion of *‘servility ” for measures which it has itself initiated, 
sometimes in the teeth of warning from the India House. 
How often this has occurred of late Sir Charles Wood alone 
could probably explain. Nothing but publicity will ever 
correct this evil, and upon publicity Sir Charles Wood was 
overruled, either by a secret “ view,”’ or by the traditions 
of the darkest department of British administration. The 
Directors hated to call attention to their doings, and their 
successors are in instinct Directors still. The resignation 
therefore of a shrewd and courageous man who has governed 
them for years, and on the whole successfully, will be received 
in India with a shout of delight, and Anglo-Indian opinion 
permeates the upper middle class more thoroughly than 
average Ministers are likely to be aware. They live just 
above it. Sir Charles Wood therefore seemed a source of 
weakness, and his disappearance is to the outer world, which 
does not know who rules in Cabinets, the closing up of a 
fissure, the precise impression it is at this moment needful 
for the Ministry to make. 

Earl de Grey as his successor will probably do well. He 
has none of Sir Charles Wood’s special deficiencies, he starts 
oddly enough with considerable Indian popularity, and he has 
one special qualification—immense experience in the most 
important function of his office. The Z¥mes says he has all 
to learn, but the 7%mes forgets what the business of the Indian 
Secretaryship is. Its most important department, the one 
section of the work in which there is no room for blundering, 
no margin for mistakes, is simply War-Office work over again. 
The Indian Army has to be reorganized and contented, and if 
Earl de Grey, who built the Volunteer force, is not fit to do 
that, he is not fit to be a Cabinet Minister at all. We believe 
that he will do it, will set himself boldly to the wearisome 
task, and will if left long enough in office convert that huge, 
miscellaneous, discontented, inefticient machine into a smaller, 
highly paid, strictly disciplined, mobile organization. Nobody 
except Lord Ellenborough could be expected to do it better, 
and he would be certain at the outset to break his official neck 
over some bizarre crotchet which all his eloquence could not 
explain away. The appointment is unexceptionable, and with 
Mr. Stansfeld to explain the department in the Commons, to 
make the Budget interesting, and Bootanese despatches 


| readable, to restore to Indian affairs that touch of colour and 


romance which really belongs to them, and to bring the 


Imperial accounts out of the chaos into which they perma- 


enacted in Caleutta, and evidently believed that the heirs of | 


Tippoo occupied the position of the heirs of Timour—say 


nently tend to fall, India will oceupy a far more prominent 
place than it has lately done amongst successful departments. 

The country will probably be more surprised than the 
House at the sudden elevation of the Marquis of Hartington 


that the Vasas are as dangerous in France as the Bourbons— to the Ministry of War. It is not often that a man of thirty- 
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three is appointed one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries, 
of State, still less often when he has previously won no Par- 
liamentary campaign. The Radicals will mutter with justice 
that it is a great thing to be an hereditary chief of the | 
Whigs, that Cavendishes seem to be above experience, and 
that it is only commoners whose elevation excites a howl of | 


annoyance. Still Premiers must take the world as they find | 


it, particularly when it seems to them the best of all possible 


worlds. England is governed in quiet times by its great pro- | 
prictors, among them few have a greater place than the Duke | 
of Devonshire, and if the heir of the Cavendishes will do, | 
ceteris paribus he is sure to be selected first. If he is not, he 

has cousins enough and seats enough to make the slight very 
dangerous, not to speak of the sympathies of caste. Lord 
Hartington will do undoubtedly as Secretary at War, may do, 
for aught outsiders can tell, when on Earl Russell’s retire- 
ment the Viceroyalty of the Whigs falls, as it in all human 
probability will, to him. He has been three years Under 
Secretary, and though he will never be a good speaker 
till he has cured himself of an unfortunate habit of repeat- 
ing one sentence while he thinks out the next, his term 
of office has been a considerable success. Very patient, very 
industrious, and with a prodigious memory, he can answer in 
succession a dozen savage interpellations so that those who 
throw them are effectually put to confusion. He has only to 
display some power of initiative to be an efficient Minister, and 
if he is a Minister earlier than he otherwise would have been, 
why England is a thousand years old this year, and has never 
broken either with the dynasty or its great vassals. He is, 
moreover, in name a commoner, and we have at last one of 
the great spending departments represented in the only House 
greatly interested in preventing waste. Lord Dufferin will of 
course be the Under Secretary for War, an office for which the 
India House is no bad training, and as to Mr. Monsell, he is 
as a representative man a distinct gain, the Liberal Catholics 
having been most unfairly neglected, and as an administrator 
can by no possibility make mistakes. On the whole, all cir- 
cumstances considered, the changes now announced are 
beneficial, introduce younger blood into the Cabinet, and enable 
it to meet an excited and vigorous Opposition with less exclu- 
sive reliance on the abilities and popularity of a single man. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, Lord Hartington, Mr. Villiers, 
Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Forster, and Sir Roundell Palmer, ought 
to be, and if well handled will be, a most dangerous phalanx 
to meet in Parliamentary strife. 





THE JAMAICA PAPERS. 

HE Jamaica papers, coolly considered, impress us more pow- 
erfully with the mischiefs of intellectual weakness in men in 
authority, than even with the barbarities and physical horrors 
with which our imaginations have chiefly been filled in con- 
nection with this unhappy island. The (most likely over- 
coloured) pictures of cruelty, both negro and white, which the 
colonial papers have reproduced for us are not so prominent in 
the blue-book, while the general feebleness of judgment that 
has pervaded almost all these transactions, combined some- | 
times with very great pertinacity and strength of will, as in 
Mr. Eyre, and sometimes with very great strength of pre- | 
judice and passion, as in many of the military actors in the | 
drama, and sometimes with a sort of amiable desire to dis- 
please nobody, as in Mr, Cardwell, impresses one at every turn. 
We see that some of our contemporaries who have gone 
much further than we did in arraigning the conduct of the 
Government, now retract all they have said against the Secre- 
tary of State, and pronounce him guilty only of injustice to 
himself. In this view we are unable to concur. We never 
uttered a word against Mr. Cardwell’s conduct in the matter 
till his own speech at Oxford, on New Year's Day, asserted 
what was ridiculously inconsistent with the facts of the case, 
indeed the one proposition of which nobody was convinced, 
that “ comparative safety was speedily restored to all persons, 
of whatever race or colour, who desired to live in peace and 
orderly submission to the law.’ We now frankly admit that 
Mr. Cardwell eould not have believed what he inadv ertently, 
and probably by a mere slip of the tongue, said, for we find him 
using some precisely similar words, with a very different drift, 


to Sir H. K. Storks, a fortnight before the date of this unfor- 
tunate speech. Mr. Cardwell states that in entrusting him 


with his new duties, the first anxiety of Her Majesty's Govern- 


ment has been “that security should be restored to all, of 
whatever race or colour, who desire to live in peace and 


orderly submission to the law,” and it is obyious enough 


| that Mr. Cardwell could not be anxious to restore, through 
| the agency of Sir H. K. Storks, to those respectable per- 
sons with aspirations for peaceful and orderly submission to 
the law, what had already been “restored” to them, at least 
| with “ comparative ”’ efficiency, by the m« “age of Mr. Eyre, 
But then, though we freely admit that Mr. Cardwell male a 
mere slip at Oxford i in using words inconsistent with his own 
despatches, we cannot forget that the motive which swayed 
‘him for the moment into the mood of sympathy w itl h Mr. Eyre 
was not any attack upon that gentleman, bat, on the contrary, 

| Captain Fane’s coarse and almost brutal attack upon all who 
sympathized with the wretched negroes,—in other words, that 
Mr. Cardwell was anxious to conciliate as much as possible 
speaker whom it would have been only proper in him to rebuke. 
And the same feeble bias towards agreeing as much as pos- 
sible with all parties seems to us to appear very (listinetly in 
his published despatehes. The first despatch of this series, in 
which he acknowledges the receipt of Mr. Eyre’s long account 
of his own first stringent measures. contains, it is true, an im- 
plied censure on the disgraceful military despatches of Colonel 
Hobbs and others, which were inclosed without criticism or 
comment by Mr. Eyre. But this applies only to the officers, 
Mr. Cardwell, while unreservedly approving Mr. Eyre’s per- 
sonal zeal and “ judgment,” makes no exception, no men- 
tion even, of his conduct, detailed in the same despatch, and 
so keenly criticized in England, in ordering the transfer of 
Mr. Gordon from Kingston, after his voluntary surrender to the 
civil power, to the region under martial law, and approving of 
his trial and execution by the Morant Bay tribunal. “I have to 
convey to you,” he writes, on the 17th November, “imy high ap- 
proval of the spirit, energy, and judgment with which you have 
acted in your measures for 1% “pressing and preventing the spread 
of the insurrection.” ‘Nor is there in this despatch a word of 
reservation of any sort or kind as to Mr. Eyre’s personal 
| conduct, though the whole responsibility of the proceedings 
with respect to Mr. Gordon was candidly and courageously 
accepted by Mr. Eyre, in the despatch to which this is 
an answer. <A few days later, in a despatch dated the 
23rd November, when the outcry about Mr. Gordon’s case 
had become unpleasantly audible, Mr. Cardwell writes 
to demand an explanation of that proceeding, as well 
special reports on the circumstances of Colonel Hobbs’ and 
Captain Hole’s and Captain Ford’s campaigns. But assuredly 
no despatch approving absolutely of Mr. Eyre’s own indivi- 
dual proceedings ought ever to have gone out without at once 
demanding a justification of that strange proceeding for which 
Mr. Eyre, with his usual gallantry, had unreservedly accepted 
all the responsibility. It was not a point to escape the eye of 
any reader. Every one who read that strange despatch of 
Mr. Eyre’s immediately “fixed upon that single conspicuous 
fact as more obviously, though perhaps not more really, 
needing justification than any other. But Mr. Cardwell was 
then in sympathy with Mr. Eyre. The Gordon case fell on 
the punctwa cecum of his optic nerve, and he felt unwilling 
to be grudging of his praise. The sharp public comments 
| soon restored him to the critical mood, and on the 23rd 
November his comments are distinct enough, and on the Ist 
[December his demands for explanation came up to the full 
exigency of the occasion. The « ——. of the lst December 
should guide all the investigations of the Commission, and if the 
| answers to the questions there put can be obtained at all, we shall 
/ really have the means of forming a sound judgment on these 
| unhappy transactions. But it is to us astonishing how a 
Minister who could write such a despatch on the Ist De- 
cember, could speak as he did on the Ist January. It seems 
tous that Mr. Cardwell’s mind on the matter could be best de- 
scribed as Newton described the phenomena known as New- 
ton’s rings. They were due, he said, to “ fits of easy reflec- 
tion and transmission” in the medium. Mr. Cardwell’s mind 
on Jamaica has been subject to “fits of easy reflection and 
transmission.” First he reflected Mr. Eyre’s feelings, then he 
transmitted the feelings of the English public; then, again, 
he reflected Captain Fane’s feelings at Oxford, and soon no 
doubt he will transmit the rape of the House of Com- 














mons. “Coleridge,” it is said, “never could fix which side 
of the garden walk would suit him best, but continually 
shifted in corkscrew fashion, and kept trying both.” That 


seems to us the clearest representation of Mr. Cardwell’s mind 
on Jamaica. 

In Mr. Eyre we have an illustration of a different form 
of feebleness,—feebleness of intellect engrafted on great per- 
| tinacity of will in an otherwise high- minded and very gal- 
j lant man, These papers teem with illustrations of Mr. Eyre’s 
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encenemnene 
political feebleness and his keenness of purpose on any track once 
Thus he takes to waylaying letters from respectable 


struck. wayls ; n res 
Baptists in England to Baptists in Jamaica, and in his enthu- 


siasm almost dreams of persuading Mr. Cardwell to get an 
order in Council prohibiting Baptists in England from writing 
on politics at all to Baptists in Jamaica. At least that is the 
general impression produced upon us by the following passage 
in one of his despatches. After quoting the following sentence 
out of a letter written by Dr. Underhill, two months before Eng- 
Jand had heard of the insurrection, to a person in Jamaica,—a 
sentence that we should call tame in the mouth of Mr. Bright or 
Mr. Ferrand,—‘“in Jamaica the people seem to be over- 
whelmed with discouragement, and I fear they are giving up in 
despair their long struggle with injustice and fraud,’"—Mr. Eyre 
writes, “If nothing can be done to stop «t home the pernicious 
writings such as I refer to, and if Jamaica is to be retained at all, 
it will be necessary to pass a law in the colony authorizing 
the deportation of all persons who, leaving their proper sphere 
of action as ministers of religion, become political demagogues 
and dangerous agitators.” And something equivalent Mr. Eyre 
afterwards actually did attempt in the wonderful Chapels Bill. 
Even Mr. Cardwell, unassisted by public criticism, with diffi- 
culty suppresses an official smile in the despatch in which he 
replies to Mr. Eyre. Dr. Underhill’s letters, he says, or 
indeed any other man’s, are not to be intercepted again, 
“unless in any instance you have the strongest reasons for 
believing that serious mischief would follow. However 
reasonable may be the apprehension you express as to the 
general effect of injudicious and inflammatory language upon 
an excitable and imperfectly instructed people, it is not easy 
to see what steps can be taken for the prevention of the evil. 
The measure which you suggest is not one to which I 
should wish you to have recourse.” And Mr. Cardwell does 
not take the hint about an order in Council to establish 
inspectors of English Baptists’ Jamaica correspondence, with 
power to slaughter infectious letters at the place of export. 
But this is only a single specimen of the weakness of 
conception that marks Mr. Eyre’s despatches. In some 
of his several quarrels with General” O'Connor we think 
Mr. Eyre has the advantage——for General O'Connor, like 
all the principal actors in this unfortunate drama (Colonel 
Nelson perhaps excepted), seems to be truly ‘a weak vessel.” 
But nothing can be more ludicrous than one of the causes of 
quarrel,—the private letter from Colonel Whitfield to Governor 
Eyre, sent down by the latter to the Assembly expressly to 
prove the justice of his and their fears of a general negro in- 
surrection, which Colonel Whitfield did by cursory examina- 
tion of the physiognomy of the negroes whom he met in his 
rides, reporting that “ about one-half the negroes look happy 
and contented, the remainder as if they would take much 
pleasure in cutting our throats.” This very important 
document produced the third breach between the Governor 
and the General,—the latter maintaining that it was contrary 
to military discipline and etiquette for the reports of military 
officers to be transmitted direct to the Government without 
passing through the hands of their commander, which the 
Governor was compelled to admit. But poor Mr. Eyre was so 
hard up for a proper verification of his suspicions of organized 
insurrection, that he risked inflaming the sensitive jealousy of 
the General in order to arm himself with some equivalent for 
the evidence requested by the Assembly. Colonel Whitfield’s 
physiognomical observations were certainly not worth a skir- 
mish even with General O'Connor. . 

And eyen the subordinate military officers, Colonel Hobbs, 
Captain Hole, and Colonel Fyfe, appear tous to have acted and 
written as they did, rather from that feebleness of judgment 
Which falls helplessly into a single attitude, and cannot keep its 
head above water, as it weve, than from any natural cruelty. 
They write atrocious letters, but they write like men possessed 
With an overruling panic. Colonel Hobbs reports, for instance, 
that “it is my duty further to inform your Excellency that 
the class of people who are employed in this rebellion are not 
the poor, but a cluss of small landowners who are in eyery 
sense of the word frecholders,”—from which he argues, first, 
that it is his duty to destroy “the entire of the vacated 
houses,” and vert, that it is his duty to shoot all groups that 
he sees “at ertraordinary long distances, on the hill side and 
™ doubt conceiving that all persons “at 
extraordinary long distances” must belong to the small 
class of well-to-do freeholders. His letters, and Colonel 
Fyfe’s letters, actually accusing the Anti-Slavery party in 
f “supporting the negro in his desire to exter- 


trees,’ — 


England of 
minate the white race,” are the letters of weak fanaties really 


a ae : , 
believing that they were doing a holy work in random slaughter, 
A stranger drama acted by 2 group of weak men doing violence 


| to sense and humanity in the name of a fanatical patriotism, it 
| 





has not often been our lot to see. 

It is to be hoped that the Commission will really make an 
| adequate reply to the admirable and searching questions put 
|in the great despatch of the Ist December. We are happy to 
| see that Colonel Fyfe thinks that his Maroons did not kill more 
than twenty-five negroes in the bush. But as he admits that 
the Maroon parties were numerous, while he himself of course 
was present only with one, his testimony is worth—more in- 
deed than the opposite conjecture of others—but not much 
more. The despatches demonstrate the absolute necessity of 
the Commission so strongly, that we doubt if even the Tories 
will be able to shut their eyes to the nature of the obliga- 


tion. 





CONVOCATION ON CONSCIENCE. 


T is upon Education that the debates in Convocation are 
most important, for it is at this point they touch most 
nearly the concerns of spractical life. When the dispute is 
on doctrine, Englishmen tolerate bigotry in clergymen very 
easily, just as they tolerate in a lawyer talk about “the per- 
fection of human reason.” If the members of Convocation 
showed themselves in all ordinary affairs enlightened men,— 
just, tolerant, and merciful, eager to diffuse knowledge and 
zealous to stand by the poor, the country would pay respect 
to their verdicts, in spite of a little intolerance of heresy or a 
great deal of unfairness towards a heretic. It would regard 
those mistakes, like lawyers’ quibbles or surgeons’ callousness, 
as incidental to the profession, and involving no detriment to 
its general usefulness. It is when Convocation angrily fights 
for some wretched bit of revenue, or denounces burials 
without care for human misery, or implores the State 
to refuse education to some section of the people, that 
the country becomes disgusted. It understands such 
questions, and makes no allowances, but demands that 
Convocation shall be a3 fair and as wise, and above all 
as moderate, as any secular Parliament. One vote like that 
of the Lower House on Wednesday upon the “ conscience 
clause’ costs Convocation more respect than a dozen futile 
protests against the right to preach that Christ’s mission on 
earth succeeded. Free judgment may be wrong for aught the 
average ten-pounder can prove, but honesty cannot be, and 
this “conscience clause” involves the question of honesty. 
The “conscience clause” is the nickname given to the clause 
under which the trustees of any Church school in England aided 
by the State bind themselves not to compel the children of Dive 
senters to listen to teaching of a distinctly Anglican character, 
and its use seareely needs explanation. The State levying its 
Edueation fund from all religious communities, distributes 
it back to all, exacting secular instruction, bat in prin- 
ciple leaving each school to teach what dogmas seem to 
it best. Churchmen may after hours teach the ritual, 
Catholics the sanctity of the mass, Baptists the nullity of 
infant sprinkling, without the smallest remonstrance, provided 
only they also teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, so as to 
content the Inspector on his periodical visits. In the towns 
that system of course works well, each denomination setting 
up its own schools. In populous villages it also works well, 
some one Dissenting community attracting all children whose 
parents dread the Church. But in the remoter or poorer 
parishes, it often happens that only the members of the Estab- 
lishment are rich enough or numerous enough to set up a 
school. Of course they can do it as they like, and make what 
regulations they please, but if they demand State aid the 
State makes one condition. Dissenters pay the tax, and their 
children are therefore to be taught, and taught without such 
teaching as involves the expenditure of State taxes for 
purposes of proselytism. They must therefore be exempted 
from attendance on any teaching expressly intended to incul- 
eate Church ideas. In practice that means exemption from 
the duty of learning the Catechism, and this exemption is 
secured by the conscience clause. Of course the children ean 
learn it if they like, and thousands of Dissenters do learn it 
and forget it again in the most orthodox manner, but the 
taxes are not employed to force them to choose between learn- 
ing that or nothing. One would think it impossible to invent 
a system which should be fairer, or, within the limits of jus- 
tice, more favourable to the Established Church. The school 
is almost sure to be full of Anglicans, the Anglican master 
may gain all the influence he likes, the Anglican daughters of 
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the neighbouring squire are the most beatific visions the 
Dissenting child ever sees. He is attracted to a school 
where the atmosphere is heavy with reverence for the 
parsonage and the steeple, he is told twenty times a day 
that Dissent is comparatively vulgar, and he sees in a 
hundred ways that to be a Dissenter is a social disquali- 
fication. Nothing is lacking to proselytize him except per- 
secution, yet the Lower House of Convocation has voted by 
46 to 15 that “ to insist upon the insertion of the Conscience 
Clause in the trust deed of a parish or other school in the 
Church of England, as a condition of assistance out of the 
Parliamentary grant, is not just; and that to accept the 
Conscience Clause on the part of such school is neither just 
as respects future managers of the school, nor safe as respects 
the teaching of the Church.” The child whose Dissenting 
father pays the Education tax ought to be compelled to learn 
that his father is a heretic, and say so, besides telling a lie 
about the godfathers and godmothers whom he never had, or 
give up his own share of the benefit which the tax secures. 
The House actually lays down the principle that a child who 
is not within the Established Church is not entitled to his 
own property, unless he will falsely say he is within. The 
difference between such a law and the withdrawal of the con- 
science clause would be simply one of degree, the right to be 
taught being paid for and guaranteed by the State, like any 
other right. 

But “our consciences!” says Archdeacon Denison, speaking 
for his brethren of the clergy. How are their consciences 
hurt? Nobody asks them to abstain from teaching the Cate- 
chism to all Dissenters willing to hear, and all children of 
their own flocks, whether willing or not. Nobody prevents 
their setting up schools in which the Catechism shall be as 
inevitable as the primer, and the Rubric may be birched into 
boys as effectually as the multiplication-table. Nobody stops 
them doing anything they please, except spending State money 
derived from men of all creeds in teaching children the for- 
mulas accepted by only one, and that one the strongest of 
them all. The clergyman, however, says he is fettered, and 
lest he should be so fettered a third of his school are bound in 
mental gyves, made in fact to assert beliefs they do not enter- 
tain. Conscience, truly! How many Dissenting consciences 
go on that scale to make up an Anglican one, or how many 
Nonconformists is it to be lawful for a rector to bind in order 
that he himself may be free ? 

The Dean of Westminster of course led the feeble party of 
Liberals, feeble in all but learning, and charity, and love of 
freedom, to do battle against this injurious proposition, and 
he told his fellow-members some home truths. They are 
always complaining of being “forced” to do this. that, or the 
other, as if the first principle of an Erastian Church were not 
the right of the laity to make laws in spiritual as well as 
temporal things, and Dr. Stanley told them clearly that “ The 
plea that a clergyman should refuse to do what was required 
of him for the reason that it was required by authority, seemed 
to be the very essence of rebellion, and to be subversive of all 
government.’ Of course it is, and the .only reason why 
Parliament tolerates all the resistance it does is because the 
nation does not really care whether a clergyman thinks him- 
self bound, say to read the Burial Service, or no. Let him 
only try to do some great secular wrong, say, for instance, 
to steal his salary because tithes are paid him by Act of 
Parliament, and authority will instantly be in motion, and be 
found irresistible. The Dean pointed out with equal power and 
brevity that to create parish schools into which Nonconformists 
could not enter would be simply a misfortune to the Church, 
just as the exclusion of the same class from the Universities 
has proved, but it was all of no use. The Dean of Westminster 
does not think punishment can be eternal. and therefore his 
views of earthly justice cannot be worth attending to, and the 
Lower House, after voting its resolution, voted as in bravado 
another, asking the Bishops to * use their influence ” in Parlia- 
ment to compel children to choose between telling lies about their 
belief or remaining ignorant and degraded. And then we are 
asked to commit to Convocation unreformed. unpurified by the 
rough lay sense of justice, all the powers which belong of right 





to the representatives of the nation. The body which con- 
demned Dr. Colenso without a hearing wants the power of | 
expelling heretics, and while refusing to Dissenters the benefit | 
of their own money except at the price of conformity. would | 
dearly like to control the revenues of the Chureh. Mortara) 


FEUDALISM IN GEORGIA. 


rF\HE American House of Representatives has recorded for. 
mally its conviction that nothing short of the suffrage can 
protect the freedom of coloured citizens against the attacks 
of citizens without colour. In the district of Columbia Con. 
gress possesses, in addition to its national authority, all the 
rights of a State Legislature, and the representatives have by 
a vote of 116 to 54 invested the blacks with the full politi- 
cal privileges of the whites. The Senate is more Radical than 
the House, and there is little probability, or indeed possibi- 
lity, of the President exercising his right of veto. He has 
promised from the first to leave the question of suffrage to 
the State Legislatures, and in Columbia the Congress is a 
State Legislature a little less fettered than others by the 
absence of any necessity for respecting a legislature superior 
to itself. The act may therefore be considered complete, and 
it proves that the nation, as a whole, sees but one escape 
from the negro dilemma,—the full and free adoption of the 
race into the ranks of the constituency. That view has been 
adopted most reluctantly by Americans, and with still greater 
reluctance by their English friends, for it is the most ex- 
treme expression of a theory of government sound only 
when no other secures the requisite protection. Universal 
suffrage is, in the judgment of most English Liberals, 
only wise when the excluded class is certain to be oppressed 
by the classes included. The North holds that this con- 
tingency, rare except in a country cursed with violent anti- 
pathies of race, actually occurs within the Union, and no one 
who reads the Black Code or, as it is called, the law of 
master and servant, now proposed for Georgia can doubt that 
they are right. That Code is in many respects humane, in 
one or two even kindly; but it nevertheless establishes 
throughout the State a system almost identical with ancient 
feudalism. Georgia having abandoned slavery, the right of 
selling and buying human beings has of course disappeared, 
and in its place we have a system of written contracts. The 
power of separating families has also ended, the employer 
being absolutely forbidden to interfere with the access of a 
coloured husband to his wife, even if living on different estates, 
under penalty of the immediate lapse of the wife's contract. 
Marriage is formally recognized among coloured persons, and 
polygamy and polyandry, which the law implies to exist to a 
great extent, are as formally prohibited under penalties. 
The obligation of maintaining children is thrown upon the 
mother, or “ where known” upon the father also, and of course, 
with the obligation to maintain comes the right to possess. 
The contracts are to be made for one year only, and 
in the event of any dispute whatever the coloured man 
has a /ocus standi in the Civil Court, though he can call 
no jury, and his testimony on any such matter must be re- 
ceived like that of a white man. The master, moreover, is 
bound to furnish the labourer with a cottage so long as he 
works on the estate, and, as we understand one provision, to 
let his wife and children live with him whether in his ser- 
vice or not. All these are reasonable or even kindly provisions, 
but on the other hand there are others which, if worked in 
the spirit of the old slaveholding system, will almost entirely 
destroy their effects. The cottager is not master of his 
house, can receive no visitor his master forbids, cannot leave 
the estate without an order, is punished for disobedience or 
neglect as a criminal, and is compelled to follow his master 
during the term of contract wherever he may go. Every act 
which his master disapproves may be legally visited by a de- 
duction from his wages, and no time whatever is allowed to 
himself, the day’s labour being fixed at from sunrise to sun- 
set, and leave of absence on Sunday granted only at discre- 
tion. 
None of these rules are in themselves unfair, or if justly 
enforced by the Courts on all colours alike could they be 
deemed oppressive, but let us see how they will work. When 
the system is organized the planter will be seated in his 
estate as a great landowner, surrounded by labourers in their 
cottages, for which they are to pay no rent. Having once 
signed the contract, which they must either sign or starve, 
they cannot leave, but must work on every day and all day 
for the wages which, after fines regulated in fact by the 


| master’s will, may be left them to receive. On the other 


hand, if the master dismisses them, they must go without 
as well as their employ- 


any notice, abandoning their houses 
family, who without a 


ment, and he may dismiss the entire 


eases, Archdeacon Denison should be aware, do not increase : : i find 
| letter from a former employer are pretty certain not to ine 


the reverence even for infallibility. 


work. For every offence, even impertinence, they can be 
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taken into court as criminals, while they have no counter 


right of summoning the master, except for non-payment of 
wages. To prove any other complaint, as we read the Code, 
they must have white testimony, which they cannot procure, 
which indeed, if the Regulating Committees are re-established, 
will never be offered on behalf of coloured men. They are 
refused a jury, and the judge is elected every two or three 
years by the masters only, will in fact, subject to the limits fixed 
by political danger, be the masters’ agent merely, while all ap- 

als or other “delays of law”’ are formally done away. The 
coloured man is in fact as absolutely in the hands of the 
Court as he ever was in those of the master, the Court is 
the masters’ agent, and the advantages gained by the freed- 
man from emancipation are a right to his wife and children— 
a great and real benefit—and the power on certain questions 
of interposing an interested arbitrator between himself and 
his interested opponent. Worked as mildly as possible, this 
system would create an almost feudal aristocracy, and this has 
been obviously the idea of the law-makers, for in the midst of 
their law they have inserted this extraordinary provision, 
which reads as if it had been copied from some description of 
the Roman patron and client :—*‘ The relation of master and 
servant authorizes and justifies the protection of each other to 
the fullest extent. For any act done by the command of the 
master, in defence of the master’s person, family, guests, 
agents, servants, premises, or property, the servant shall not 
be liable civilly or criminally. It shall also be the master’s 
duty to protect the servant from violence in his presence, and 
he may render him aid and assistance in obtaining redress for 
injury to his rights of person or property.’ If cruelly worked, 
on the other hand, the law would be little better than slavery, 
and the tendency of every code specially designed to keep an 
inferior race in subjection to a superior one is to degenerate in 
its working into cruelty. There is no need to suppose Southern 
planters harder than othermen. No reasonable English squire, 
granted an interested Court, would trust the farmers round 
him or himself with powers so excessive, or holding them, 
would deny that he was in fact a lord and his labourers 
villains held to labour, with no chance of improving their 
condition except possibly by emigration to the cities. 

Yet this Georgian Code is by many degrees the fairest we 
have yet seen, and may before it passes the Legislature be 
strengthened in many of its details by the white representa- 
tives. It is subject to any kind of change the moment the 
State is re-admitted, and all changes must be made by masters 
who believe that they have been violently deprived of an 
indefeasible right to exact labour from their own property. 
The slightest turn of the screw will restore the ancient 
subjection to all wrong, and against such a turn there is 
absolutely no defence except one—the right of the suffrage. 
With an equal vote in the Legislature and the election of his 
judges, the negro would, slowly perhaps and painfully but 
surely, be enabled to modify the system which presses so 
sharply upon his freedom. He might be inclined to vote 
with his master, or even afraid to go to the poll, but he would 
possess a right which, sooner or later, some party in the 
State would be sure to secure by concessions. That party 
may be the planters’, and in this case the serf would easily 
dictate his own terms, and it may also be that of the poorer 
whites, who could protect him at the polls by physical force. 
But in any case, if the negroes have votes a powerful party is 
sure to arise having a political friendliness for the negro, and 
determined to see that at least existing laws in his favour shall 
be fairly worked. Nothing but this desire can secure the 
negro absolute fair play in a country where the stronger, 
better organized, and more united race is averse to the con- 
cession. The laws may be fair, but they become dead letters. 
The Courts may be well organized, but the judges, if elective, 
will feel the bias of those who elect them. In every case in 
which the law is not absolutely clear the negro will be beaten, 
and when beaten is restored to service to bear all that his 
master can inflict, theamaster being exempt either by law or 
custom from punishment by black testimony alone. It is 
power, and power only, residing in the subject race which can 
prevent the slow perversion of justice said to be notorious 
in Jamaica, and as personal power is unattainable by an un- 
Civilized race, he must be invested with political power in its 
stead. Even when he has it there will be serious risk of his 
forming an alliance with the masters, which would establish a 
dangerous form of feudalism—and this is said to be the 
President's fear—but if he has it not, slavery, under a milder 
and therefore more enduring form, will be re-established, and 
democratic society find itself once more ruled, then oppressed, 





and then defied by the far more coherent aristocratic organi- 
zation. Whether the States will be convinced by the example 
of Congress may be doubted, as also whether the Radicals can 
in the face of the President and of the Democratic party keep 
the South excluded from federal power. But this much is 
certain, that the American Radicals in demanding the fran- 
chise for the negro are not gratifying their revenge, or obey- 
ing a fanatic impulse, but calmly opposing to a political 
danger a political and statesmanlike measure of prevention. 








THE LESS DIGNIFIED ASPECTS OF 'THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 
IIE House of Lords has been lately described by an able 
essayist as one of those ‘dignified’ elements of the Con- 
stitution the value of which resides, in great measure at least, in 
the imaginative effect produced by hereditary nobility on the 
minds of ordinary men,—an effect which, it is justly contended, 
is at least more noble, because more human, than the worship of 
mere wealth ; for wealth is merely an external appendage to men, 
while the grandeur of hereditary descent is, even so far as it is 
an illusion, at least an illusion attaching to persons and not to 
things. ‘The House of Lords, in their State robes on grand occa- 
sions receiving the Queen, as they did on Tuesday afternoon, 
might strengthen this impression of their value as one of the dig- 
nified elements in the Constitution. And the grotesque scene 
which the rush of the unruly Commons to the Bar always presents, 
seems almost specially intended to set off the dignity of the Peers 
in high relief against the vulgarer aspect of the Lower House. 
But the House of Lords transacting its regular duties, even when 
closely packed, even on occasion of a great debate, does not pro- 
duce any strong impression of dignity on the mind, certainly 
not so much, we think, as the House of Commons on a critical 
debate or a Budget night. On Tuesday night the House of 
Lords was unusually crowded. Several noble lords wholly un- 
known to the public, and even to the reporters, addressed the 
House. They hada great subject, too, in which the rural magnates 
were profoundly interested,—the Cattle Plague. The Opposition 
benches were as alive with animation as a swarm of bees just 
about to hive. The Ministerial benches were tolerably well 
filled. The quadruple file of Bishops, in their Episcopal vestments 
and their serene repose,—though on a full night like Tuesday they 
always give something of the impression of elderly choristers, and 
suggest a faint expectation of music,—certainly add a new scenic 
effect wanting in the Commons, and by reminding us that the 
debates, even on such earthly subjects as oxen, are conducted 
under the consecrated gaze of so large a corps of spiritual obser- 
vation, realize for us more fully that what is done and said in 
that assembly is a spectacle to angels as well as to men. ‘Then 
whatever else the House of Lords is, it is undoubtedly an assembly 
of gentlemen. There is no danger of having the dignity of the 
assembly impaired, as it occasionally may be in the Commons, by 
dropped h’s or other vulgarisms of expression. 

Still, notwithstanding all these advantages in tone and spectacle, 
there is a specific difference between the dignity of the House of 
Lords and the dignity of the House of Commons,—between the 
dignity of eminent speakers in the Lords and of eminent speakers 
of corresponding rank in the Commons,—which is not in favour 
of the nobler assembly. ‘The chief reason is of course the con- 
sciousness on all hands that the centre of political gravity is not 
here, but in the Lower ILouse, and that consequently the speeches 
made are altogether of less account, not telling directly on the 
management of the helm of the State, but only indirectly,— 
scarcely more perhaps than speeches at the most influential class 
of public meetings tell thereupon,—in other words, much more 
by their general effect on public opinion than by their immediate 
effect on thg assembly to which they are addressed, ‘This impres- 
sion is inevitably forced upon the mind before a great debate 
in the Lords has proceeded for an hour. There is a carelessness 
in meeting the onset of a formidable speaker, nay, a carelessness 
of manner in the mode of that onset itself, a sense of irresponsi- 
bility even among such as ‘seem to be pillars,” and if there is 
eagerness at all among them, a sort of eagerness uncurbed by the 
anxiety attaching to weighty issues. It is remarkable, too, that 
this specially applies to the speakers originally trained in the 
Commons,—and of course this includes quite the most important 
class of all. They miss the weighty atmosphere of responsibility 
to which they were once so accustomed, and seem to be unable 
accurately to adjust the rhythm of their wings to the rarer air in 
which they find themselves. It would be but a poor illustration 
of this to remark that Lord Derby’s manner, for instance, has a 
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eertain unweighty, tilting-for-amusement air about it, eyen 
in the delivery of his most trenchant blows, for that may 
belong to the character of the man, and was possibly not 
very different in the House of Commons. Nor is it perhaps 
much that Lord Russell, after so long a career in the Lower 
House, is evidently demoralized by the House of Peers, and seems 
not to care a feather about his replies, though his manner is that 
of aman who dias cared very much once, and who remembers caring, 
and knows how to care. But take Lord Granville, who has been 
twenty years in the Peers, after only ten years in somewhat subor- 
dinate offices in the Commons. His manner is precisely that 
of an accomplished, well informed talker in a political salon. He 
is not too sure and precise as to his facts. He speaks somewhat 
generally,—with real interest of course, but rather with the bland 
interest of a host in the subjects which interest his guests, than 
the interest of one whose mind is absorbed in a momentous political 
issuc. We do not deny that there is a sort of dignity in this, but 
it is not the highest or most impressive kind; it is social and not 
moral dignity, of the affable and not of the weighty kind, the dignity 
of grace not the dignity of earnestness. There is something, too, 
in the mere arrangement of the Peers which suggests this easy 
drawing-room standard of dignity. ‘The Cross beuches which 
shade off one party into the other by providing places for those 
who, like the Prince of Wales or Earl Grey, belong to neither, and 
the bench running from the tableof the Mouse to its upper end, which 
isa convenient post for those who care to watch closely peers speak- 
ing from the cross benches or at the table, all give something of the 
variety of arrangement and attitude, and the distributed company 
air, of a drawing-room, with its lounges, and ottomans, and easy, 
unsymmetrical arrangements. ‘Those few peers whose manner has 
the practical weight and impressive air of ofiicial responsibility so 
natural to the House of Commons, will be usually found to be men 
whose political education has been almost or wholly confined to the 
Upper House, and who have never been demoralized by feeling the 
broad distinction between the influence of the two audiences, —~as, 
for instance, the Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Carnarvon, 
neither of whom have, we.believe, known at all, or at least 
known for any time, what a difference of specific gravity there 
is between the atmosphere of the Houses. If you take a 
head and lungs used to this lower earth to the thin atmos- 
phere of the highest Himalayas, or even of the Alps, they miss the 
additional pressure so much that none of the bodily functions 
trained to the one ever seem to go on quite steadily in the other. 
But no doubt creatures native to such an atmosphere would rely 
as much on the degree of pressure there still is, as we do, without 
knowing it, on the weight of our heavier air. Perhaps Lord 
Grey, who, for a long time, as Lord Howick had great influence 
in the Lower [Ilouse, is an exception. Ilis speeches are still all 
that they were in weight and gravity. But then Lord Grey ad- 
dresses the pure reason. Ile is scarcely couscious of the. special 
character of his audience at all. We are not quite sure that he 
would not speak with much the same weight and gravity to ‘ two 
or three boys in a corner,’ as Athenian men of the world used. 
to say of Socrates, as to either the [louse of Commons or House 
of Lords. The dignity of the House of Lords, such as it 
is, is certainly not the dignity of deliberate movement and 
anxious forethought. It is the easy dignity of station, aware that 





operatives than of the House of Commons. The country gentle. 
men in the Lower House are a very strong phalanx and a very 
united phalanx, and fret as much under a calamity affecting their 
interest as the Peers themselves; but they speak in the presence of 
other interests as great as their own, and this influence tells on 
their demeanour. ‘The House of Lords have a far greater feeling 
of liberty, and when they are touched in their property they are 
much more apt to be alinost red (or the opposite of red, whatever 
that may be) in their language than the country gentlemen in the 
IIouse of Commons. The Duke of Rutland on the ¢attle plague 
the other day went, to use [Hosea Biglow’s expressive langnage, 
‘thrashing round like a short-tailed bull in fli-time.” The Ear] 
of Winchilsea, though he used the light comic tone of bitter chaff, 
reminded an impartial observer a good deal of the kind of fuy 
which Mr. Conolly, the excellent Ivish bricklayer who addresses 
Trades Unionist reformers with great vivacity and effect, pokes 
at the Government in his speeches. Then look at the military 
interest of the Upper House, which is no less marked and unre- 
pressed in its freedom of expression than its property interest, 
Viscount Melville’s tirade against the Government for “ the 
greatest crime committed by auy Government since the murder of 
Admiral Byng” in sending out the Jamaica Commission, was 
quite unrivalled by the violence of anything said on the opposite 
side at the famous Exeter Hall meeting, where “ the eight miles of 
dead bodies,” and Mr. Gordon’s letter to his wife printed. on black- 
edged pap2r, were used with such theatrical effect. Both military 
feelings and property feelings are poured out in the House of Lords 
with a fervour of unrestrained impulse which completely banishes 
the sense of dignity, and exeites the kind of smile with which we 
listen to an impassioned artizan orator on the wrongs of the people. 
A House representing almost a single uniform interest, is quite 
unfitted for that form of intellectual dignity which carefully 
measures its words so as to produce the maximum of effect on other 
and different interests. 

And as the sense of responsibility, and the nice discrimination of 
other phases and moods of thought, are two of the most essential 
elements of intellectual gravity and dignity, the House of Lords 
in a great debate certainly is less impressive and weighty than the 
Commons. Even the sense of great social importance may add to 
this effect. For a man with some self-distrust will hesitate more 
about letting the lighter vapours of his thought escape freely into 
the general atmosphere, than one who cannot conceive their produc- 
ing a ludicrous effect. ‘There is a slight tendency to vapour about 
the Peers, which the strong condenser of an uncongenial tempera- 
ture among the other great interests of the Commons effectually 
checks. Such speeches as the Earl of Winchilsea’s or Viscount 
Melville’s, remind one of the scream with which steam escapes 
through the safety-valve of a locomotive. For some purposes the 
Ilouse of Lords is the safety-valve of the landed and military 
interests. But then waste steam escaping with a shriek through a 
safety-valve is not exactly a symbol of dignity. 





“FITZGERALD versus NORTHCOTE.” 
HE moral of this Fitzgerald case seems to us a singularly 
commonplace and vulgar one,—that the leading idea of 
Protestant tuition works on the whole better than the leading 
idea of Catholic tuition. Oscott is to all intents a Catholic 





no one can question its right to say what it does, and that the 
consequences of imprudent speech are not in that assembly very 
momentous. ‘This is one of the reasons which often give to the 
foreign-policy debates of the Lords an air of greater manliness 
and frankness than to those of the Commons. ‘The peers feel that 
the decision is not with them, and they can unburden their hearts 
without anything like the same danger of launching the country 
into war. Mr. Gladstone, or even My. Disraeli, at a critical 
moment would choose his words, as a man walking on an insecure 
plank over a great abyss would choose his steps. But the Lords 
can say their say, and each of them only feel ‘liberavi animam 
meam ’ when he has said it. ‘The Commons cannot always afford 
to liberate their souls. 

But there is another somewhat different cause which dimi- 
nishes the dignity of the louse of Lords, and which was perceptible 
enough on Tuesday night. ‘They not only do not feel the respon- 


sibility of Government upon their shoulders to steady their | 


judgments, but they are not even a general meeting in which all 
interests and classes are assembled, but a special meeting of a 
particular interest, the landed interest. Consequently when they 
come to subjects in which, as landed gentlemen, they are deeply 
versed, and by which they are deeply affected, they remind an 
observer, —not in superficial manner or in outward show, it must be 
awlinitted,—but still strongly, more of a meeting of ‘Trades Union 


. 


| 
Shrewsbury. ‘They were the direct result of a system of training 


public school, but the scenes which led to this case could not 
have occurred, we will not say at Eton, but at Marlborough or 


which has for motive the subjugation of the will by external 
pressure, instead of the discipline of the will by the development 
| of internal and antagonistic forces. The evils of that system are al- 


| <i : 
| ways aggravated at Oscott by the traditions of the college, and in 


| this instance by a pure accident, the character of the ‘ Prefect of 
| Discipline,” but the root of the mischief lies in the system itself. 
Osectt is the great Catholic college of Warwickshire, origi- 
inally a school for priests, or, as they would say on the 
| Continent, a “seminary,” and though it has since deve- 
or deteriorated, as Dr. Manning 





|loped, as we should say, 
' would say, into a lay public school, it has not entirely lost its ori- 
| ginal characteristics. Among its 150 lads are some twelve ‘divinity 
students,” as they would be called in Scotland, who are, we ima- 
gine, supported by funds other than their own payments, and 
occupy an unusual position in the school. They are especially 
favoured as to education—Oscott being under the control of 
Bishops—are employed somewhat unwisely as masters, without any 
interval of absence from the school, and are usually of somewhat 
lower rank and breeding than their more fortunate compeers. Na- 
\ turally im one respect, unjustly in many others, they are disliked 
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by their schoolmates. A ‘seminarist,” as a rule, is not a nice 
person in England any more than on the Continent. He is 
apt to be a rather vulgar prig, a boy curate without Ox- 
ford training, and with a kind of quasi-sanctity about him 
which the Protestant Churches do not claim, and some petty 
hypocrisies of manner and ways which Protestant discipline 
does not enforce. The Continent, which respects the priest, 
never likes the seminarist, and an English seminarist, we can ima- 
gine, intensifies the unpleasant qualities, —unpleasant rather than 
bad,—of his prototype. At Oscott these seminarists were made 
not monitors or masters so much as ushers. Now boys bear 
monitors very well, though not quite so well as that prince of 
sixth-form heroes the member for Lambeth wants to make out, 
and they occasionally like a master, though not quite so often as 
men who knew Rugby only under Dr. A:nold would fain believe. 
But we never heard of any boy liking an usher, and if Mr. 
Stone, Prefect of Discipline, was not an usher strictly, words 
have lost their meaning. Of course there was agitation against 
the seminarists, a current of dislike, a disposition to annoy, 
not very active perhaps, but very perceptible and very 
painful indeed to its objects. Dr. Northcote, to whom we may 
justly attribute a keen wish that there should be no feeling 
in the school against men studying for orders, and _pro- 
bably often enquired after by the Bishops, quelled this tendency, 
but it rose again, and one of the men assailed—the Rev. Mr. Stone, 
seminarist of twenty-three, who had taken full orders—attributed 
its rise to David Fitzgerald, son of the judge who brought this 
action. We take this David from the evidence only to be “a 
sprightly, lively youth” with Irish habits of contemning discipline 
in minor things, with a schoolboy’s dislike of authority, and more 
especially of slightly sanctimonious authority, and with one grave 
but by no means indelible fault of character. If the evidence is worth 
anything at all,—and evidence is worth very little about a school- 
boy, particularly where all those who saw him, including Sir A. 
Cockburn, seem to have been moved to a sort of enthusiasm 
for him, one juryman in particular delivering his verdict in the 
middie of the trial on that ground alone,—Mr. David Fitz- 
gerald has, or had when at Oscott, some of that bitter, almost 
spiteful pride of caste which is still the worst feature of the 
Irish gentry. He collected evidence, or at any rate wrote down 
evidence, as to the status, connections, and other points of grade 
incidental to the seminarists,—or as the Oscott lads call them, 
nobody knows why, the ‘“ bunkers.” The mode in which that 
fact was clicited may be most discreditable, but the fact 
itself seems clear, and we can hardly doubt that young 
Fitzgerald, who took pains to ascertain such particulars, may 
have quizzed the clerical class out of the fullness of his 
knowledge. Any principal of any other public school would 
have known in such a case what to do. He would in a 
very few minutes’ of frank talk have woke up in his pupil's 
mind a sense of the unfairness and radical ungentlemanliness of 
any such caste dislike, and sent him out of his presence, cured not 
ouly of the tendency to ridicule such accidents,—which is a 
mere point of manner,—but of the wish to do it, which is‘a 
genuine defect of the heart. Failing success, he would have 
asked the lad to withdraw, as out of possible accord with the need- 
ful discipline and tone of the place. Dr. Northcote and his aides 
were all, however, priests, and had the ingrained feeling of their 
order. David Fitzgerald waa not to them an over lively schoolboy, 
with too much pride of caste, but a rebel, a leader of rebels 
against the Church, and he was to be put down. Of course every- 
thing must be done ‘decently and in order,” and therefore some 
occasion for punishment must be found, and it was found. The 
rebel was in petty matters rebellious. THe was, however, scarcely 
a pupil of the college, but rather a student in the college, residing 
there for his own convenience and that of his family previous to 
going up to the London University. A wise principal would 
have placed him on honour to do nothing injurious to discipline, 
and then let him pretty much alone. Le was, however, watched 
closely, and though he did nothing very outrageous, still he broke 
rules, invented or tried to invent a duplicate key to his own room, 
played bagatelle in a public house, and was generally as complete a 
“limb” as lively lads not trusted but closely watched often seem 
tobe. Dr. Northcote in dealing with him seems to have been 
kindly enough but decidedly didactic and pedagoguish, reading 
out passages from Dr. Newman’s works, and showing a degree of 
suspicion evideutiy due to irritated feeling on the subject of the 
clerical class. Mr. Stone, the ‘* Prefect,” however, behaved as 
priests in a spultle—to use a Suffolk word which ought to be good 
English —usually behave, on one occasion gave him the lie direct, 


on another exulted in having caught him out, and in a third dis- | would have otherwise attached to their great estates in Kilkenny, 





covered his pocket-book with the offensive entries about the 
seminarists by what Protestants would fairly denounce as 
most unjustifiable espionage. He seems to have hated Mr. 
Fitzgerald personally as too full of life, exactly the blunder into 
which a lad trained as a seminarist and then promoted into an 
usher-priest would be sure to fall, and to have made the worst of 
everything to Dr. Northcote. At last it was resolved to expel 
the delinquent, a sentence in any case out of all proportion to the 
offence—which, admitting it to have been committed, would have 
been fitly treated at seventeen by a private removal, and absurd 
when inflicted on one not a member of the school,—and the ex- 
pulsion was carried out by Mr. Stone with every mark of spite. 
By an absurd perversion of discipline a young man who had 
ceased to belong to the college was locked in his room, refused 
permission tosee his brothers, and at last bodily pushed out of the 
building. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald supported his son, and hence 
an action which resulted in a charge from the Chief Justice 
distinctly in the plaintiff's favour, and a verdict for five pounds 
damages against Dr. Northcote. 

The trial will do no good to Oscott. We do not hold Mr, 
D. Fitzgerald quite so innocent as the jury did,—though as 
they resolved there was of course no ‘ association,”—for he pro- 
bably did acutely dislike the seminarists, and his memorandums 
could hardly have been written down without an intention of 
hitting them, if they were troublesome, a very hard blow, a blow 
which in England, where caste feeling, strong as it is, is healthier, 
would not have been struck. He thought it a jocular blow, but 
so did the boys who pelted the frogs, and it is on historic record 
that the frogs didn’t. Dr. Northcote was as much bound to pro- 
tect his clerical students from such attacks as Dr. Temple would 
be to protect manufacturers’ sons from peers’ sons if a feeling of 
caste dislike made itself visible at Rugby. But the means adopted 
were altogether bad, and the instruments rather worse. Dr. 
Northcote evidently felt as every Catheolic is apt to feel, that the 
true object is the repression of the bad instinct, not its extinction, 
the theory which produces alike monastic life and the discipline 
of the seminary. He allowed—we do not see he encouraged— 
espionage, a system valuable to repression, fatal to development, 
and he had not evidently the faintest power of sympathizing with 
boy-nature. ‘That was something which came from Adam, and 
was clearly to be kept down. On the other hand, the clerical 
masters, so recently boys themselves, must always be unbearable, 
must deepen the chasm between preceptor and pupil, which it 
is the first object of a public school to fill up, and are of all 
human beings those least competent to eradicate the seeds of caste 
feeling. A vulgar usher—and gentlemen do not call * sprightly 
lads” liars—is not the man to remove a bad impression against his 
caste. A grain more of belief in freedom in Dr. Northecote's 
mind, a trace of more knowledge of the world in the selection of 
his assistants, aud he would have been spared the humiliation of a 
trial, a judge from appearing as plaintiff, anda Fitzgerald from re- 
vealing that in his heart he thought a clergyman a cad because 
some connection or other kept a shop. 








THE BUTLERS OF ORMONDE (CONTINUED). 
I’ will not have escaped the attention of the readers of these 

papers that there is an essential difference between the social 
history of the Butlers and the Fitz-Geralds. In fact they are 
not bad representatives of two classes into which the Anglo-Lrish 
aristocracy may be divided—those who were too English, and those 
who were too Irish. In the former case the possession of English 
estates in addition to Irish drew away the principal attention of 
the heads of the noble family from the less important island, and 
so weakened their social influence in it. In the other case, the 
concentration of their property in Ireland, and the great social 
influence which thence accrued to them, were attended by a corres- 
ponding insubordination, and too great an approximation to the less 
civilized habits and feelings of the native population. This last 
we have seen in the case of the Fitz-Geralds, and it will have 
been evident from what we have already said, that the former 
is illustrated by the history of the Butlers. Though scareely 
absentees in the modern sense of the term, their frequent absences 
at the English Court or on their English estates, and the extent 
to which they played an independent part in Inglish politics, 
caused the heads of that family to be regarded in Ireland as of 
more an English than an Irish family ; nor could the undoubted 
patriotism of some of the chiefs, and the more purely Irish 
character of the resident cadets of the House, prevent the Butlers 
from losing to a considerable extent the social weight which 
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Tipperary, and Carlow. The effect of this difference on the fortunes 
of the two Houses at the epoch of the Wars of the Roses is striking. 





| 


While the Butlers governed the Treasury of England, marched | 


to Wakefield and Towton under the banners of Lancaster, and 
afterwards regained their estates by assiduous personal attend- 
ance on Edward IV. at the English Court, the Fitz-Geralds from 
their Irish stronghold calmly made their terms with York and 
Lancaster alike, and generally remained at the head of affairs in 
Ireland, while their social influence in that country increased with 
every year. ‘The attempts made by the Butlers to regain their 
old authority as representatives of the Crown in that country 
became more and more intermittent and feeble, until at last, during 
the reign of Henry VIII., the House of Kildare, as we have seen, 
became established as the great governing family of Ireland. The 
last great struggle made by the Butlers before this culmination of 
the power of their rivals was during the lifetime of ‘Thomas, the 
seventh Earl of Ormonde, of whose career we have now to speak. 
The Earl himself, however, was not the leader of the Butlers 
on this occasion. He was (as far at least as Ireland was 
concerned) an insignificant man, who lived chiefly at the Court 
of England or on his English estates, while the power of his 
House, if not the actual title of Earl, passed into the hands of an 
illegitimate nephew, Sir James Ormonde. ‘The story of the 
seventh Earl of Ormonde himself is soon told. He had been 
attainted, along with his brothers, after the battle of Towton, but 
in November, 1485, Henry VII.’s first Parliament abrogated the 
statute against the Butlers. He was sworn of the Privy Council of 
England in 1491, accompanied the King in an expedition in aid 
of Maximilian against France in 1492, was appointed Chamberlain 
to the Queen, and in September of that year was one of the two 
Ambassadors sent to Charles VIII. of France, to conclude a treaty 
with that kingdom. In 1494 he accompanied the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland in an expedition against the O’Hanlan and Magennis 
clans in Ulster, and on the 14th of October, 1495, was summoned 
as a Baron in the English Parliament, by the title of Thomas 
Ormonde de Rochford, and in 1497 sent Ambassador to the 
Duke of Burgundy. He died on the 8th of August, 1515, and was 
buried in the church of St. Thomas d’Acres in London (after- 
wards called Mercers’ Chapel), in Cheapside. He left two 
daughters, heirs to his estates in England (containing seventy-two 
manors) and several lands in Ireland. ‘The second daughter, 
Margaret, married Sir William Boleyn, and became mother 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who was created in 1525 Baron and 
Viscount Rochford, and in 1527 Earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde, 
and was the father of Queen Anne Boleyn. The Butlers, Earls 
of Ormonde, thus became progenitors of the future Queen of 
England, Elizabeth. ‘The proper heir of ‘Thomas Butler, seventh 
Ear! of Ormonde, was Sir Piers (or Pierce) Butler, son of Sir James 
Butler, eldest son of Sir Edmund Butler McRichard, son of Sir 
Richard Butler,—of Poolestown, county Kilkenny, younger son of 
James, third Earl of Ormonde. But so distant a collateral 
descent was a dangerous thing in those days, when so much 
depended on continued association with the leadership of a family, 
and Pierce Butler found himself for three years kept out of his 
estates by a usurper, who had made himself virtual head of the 
Butlers in Ireland. ‘This was that very remarkable man, Sir 
James Ormonde. Some writers make him the bastard son of John, 
sixth Earl of Ormonde, but he would seem to have been the son 
of that Earl’s eldest brother, James, fifth Earl. Sir James 
Ormonde, who is characterized as a ‘‘ deep, far-reaching man,” 
was left to the care of his uncle, the seventh Earl of Ormonde, 
and educated and brought up by him at the English Court, 
he grew into great favour with the King, chiefly 
through his activity against Simnel. Earl Thomas is said to 
have handed over to him the charge of his castles and 
property in Ireland, at any rate he came over from Eng- 
land, marched with an armed force into Kilkenny, and com- 
pelled all the Butlers to submit to him as their chief. 
‘¢ Qld Irish historians,” says Mr. Gairdner, “call him Earl of 
Ormonde, and contemporary evidence confirms the accusation of 
Kildare, who wrote to the true Earl that his base cousin had 
usurped his title.” James Ormonde had been appointed Treasurer 
of Ireland on the removal of Kildare from the Deputyship, and 
had been soon afterwards knighted. He is often mentioned as 
Treasurer in 1498. According to his enemies, Sir James abused 
his trust greatly, and he is accused of having twice refused 
obedience to a summons from the Crown, and of being instru- 
mental in bringing Perkin Warbeck to Ireland in 1497. One of 
Kildare’s daughters had married Sir Pierce Butler, the true heir of 
the Houce of Butler, and this fact added to the animosity between 
the families of Fitz-Gerald and Butler, the latter headed by Sir 
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James Ormonde. We have already had occasion to mention the 
extraordinary scene which took place in the chapter-house of 
St. Patrick's Church, in Dublin, between Sir James and Kildare, 
Each party appealed to the absentee Earl of Ormonde, complaining 
of the conduct of the other; but the Earl seems to have taken no 
steps, and to have left Sir James Ormonde in undisputed Possession 
of the authority over the Butlers in Ireland. On the death of the 
Earl Sir James contrived to keep possession of the estates, 
having endeared himself to the Butlers by the great stand he had 
made against their rivals, the Fitz-Geralds, while Sir Pierce laboured 
under the reproach of having intermarried with that family. The 
latter indeed is said to have been reduced to great distress by 
poverty, and was also in personal danger, and obliged, with his 
wife, to take refuge in the woods. ‘The story is that his wife, 
then with child, at last complained of the poorness of her diet, 
and said that she was no longer in a condition to live on milk, 
and intreated her husband that he would procure some wine. To 
this Sir Pierce answered that she should have wine enough 
within twenty-four hours, or feed alone on milk. On this, 
taking his page with him, he went forth to lie in ambush 
for the usurper of his rights. ‘The following day, as Sir James 
Ormonde was on his way between Dunmore and Kilkenny, 
with six horsemen, he was suddenly assailed by Sir Pierce, who 
rushed upon him from his lurking-place, and before he could 
receive any aid from his followers ran him through with a spear. 
This was probably in August, 1518. ‘The death of his rival is said 
to have put Sir Pierce in possession of the Butler estates in Ireland, 
but there is great obscurity about this part of the family history. 
He was made Deputy to the Earl of Surrey, Chief Governor of 
Ireland, and in his patent (6th of March, 1522) he is styled 
‘*comes Ormonde.” Yet in 1527, as we have seen, Sir Thomas 
Boleyn was created Earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde, and on the 
28th of February in this year Pierce Butler was created Earl of 
Ossory, with a creation annuity of 20/. out of the manor of New- 
castle of Lyons, in the county of Dublin. There had been a great 
dispute between the Boleyns and Pierce Butler, in consequence of 
the large English estates (worth 30,000/. a year, according to the 
present value of money) having passed away to the former family, 
who also claimed the Irish estates. As a mode of settling 
the dispute, first, a marriage was treated of between Pierce 
Butler's son and Anne Boleyn, and when this came to nothing, 
the King seems to have hit on the plan of giving the earldom of 
Ormonde to the Boleyns and that of Ossory to the Butlers. As. 
Deputy to Surrey Pierce was very active, and is much praised by 
the latter in his letters to Wolsey. Indeed Surrey seems to have 
much relied on his advice, but the star of Kildare soon regained 
its ascendancy, and although there was not the same antagonism 
at first between the Butlers and the Fitz-Geralds that there had been 
in Sir James Ormonde’s time, the two families continued to be 
to some extent rivals. On May 13, 1524, Pierce Butler was made 
Lord Treasurer of Ireland. On the 5th of November, 1526, the 
King granted to him and his heirs male the manors, castles, and 
hereditaments of Callan, Ballyallan, Dammagh, and Kilmanagh, in 
county Kilkenny ; Lyssronagh, Kilmore, O’Cushing, &c., in county 
Tipperary ; and on the 13th of May, 1528, he was again chosen 
Lord Deputy by the Council. ‘The Boleyn family dying out in the: 
male line (through the catastrophe of Lord Rochford, Anne Boleyn’s 
brother), the earldom of Ormonde was, on the 22nd of February, 
1538, restored to Pierce Butler, though by the limitation under Sir 
[Thomas Boleyn’s patent it ought properly to have fallen into abey- 
ance between his two daughters, and eventually, after the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, to have vested in the representative of Mary 
Boleyn, at present the Earl of Berkeley. ‘The title of Ormonde 
was confirmed in the Butler family on the suit of Earl Pierce's 
son, by Act of Parliament, 6th of November, 1541. “In con- 
sideration of the eminent services of himself and son, performed in 
the wars of Ireland,” Earl Pierce had a grant and confirmation, 
23rd of October, 1537, to them respectively for life, and to the heirs. 
male of his body, of all their estates in the counties of Kilkenny, 
‘Tipperary, Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Meath, Wexford, Waterford, 
and Wicklow, to hold by the service of one knight’s fee. We 
have already mentioned the great services to the English Crown 
performed by Earl Pierce during the Fitz-Gerald rebellion in 
1534, by which he fully earned all the honours which were 
bestowed on him. The former friendship between the Kildare 
family and Pierce Butler had by that time given place to the 
hereditary animosity between the families, though Ormonde 
lived very happily with the daughter of the old Earl of Kildare, 
Lady Margaret, to whom he had been formerly married. He 
certainly showed great energy at that period of his life. Ie was 
popular in his own district, is said to have endeavoured to civilize 
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his Irish tenantry, and to have introduced from Flanders and 
elsewhere artizans, whom he employed in his castle of Kilkenny 
to work diaper, tapestry, Turkey carpets, and other works, which 
long remained as a memorial of his efforts to stimulate the in- 
dustry of the country. He was also very devout in his religious 
observances, retiring every year in the last fortnight of Lent from 
all business, and lying during that time in a chamber near St. 
Canice Church, called Paradise, where by prayers and alms he 
prepared himself for the reception of the sacrament at the ap- 
proaching festival of Easter. He died on the 21st or 26th of 
August, 1539. Of his three sons, James, the eldest, succeeded 
him, the second, Richard, was created Viscount Mountgarret, and is 
ancestor of that branch of the Butlers. 

James, ninth Earlof Ormonde, surnamed the Lame, had been, on 
the 5th of July, 1532, made Lord Treasurer of Ireland for life, 
and on the 11th of May, 1535, was created Admiral of the King- 
dom, with the custoly of all the ports. Ile had been severely 
wounded in an engagement with Lord Thomas Fitz-Gerald in the 
rebellion of 1534, and as a compensation and reward for his valour 
was on the 2nd of January, 1536, created Viscount Thurles. On 
May 31, 1535, he was made joint Governor with his father 
of the counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Waterford. In 
1536 he was active against the Earl of Desmond, and on 
Lord Grey going to England with the Fitz-Geralds he reduced 
Dungarvan, Youghal, Cork, and other places of strength still 
held by the Fitz-Geralds. On the 4th of January, 1539, he 
had a grant of the priory and rectory of Kenlis, in Kilkenny 
county, and the manors of Rathvillie, Clonmore, and other pos- 
sessions of the Earl of Kildare, which family was now for the 
time wholly crushed. On the 5th of May, 1542, the King con- 
veyed to him and his heirs the moiety of the monastery of the 
Friars Minors of Clonmel, with all the lands thereto belonging, to 
hold by the eighth part of a knight’s fee. In 1539 and 1543 he 
had large powers granted to him to reduce the disaffected parts of 
Ireland to submission. In 1545 he went as General of an Irish 
contingent into Scotland, to aid the Earl of Lennox. Ife had 
twenty-eight ships on this occasion, but the expedition was 
unsuccessful, for when the Earl came to the Scottish coast 
(where the Ilamiltons had promised to deliver the castle of 
Dumbarton to Lennox) he found a large army drawn up to 
oppose his landing. He therefore abandoned the expedition and 
returned to Ireland. Qn this occasion Lord Ormonde is said to 
have levied 1,500 of his own followers. He next publicly accused 
the Deputy, St. Leger, of high treason. ‘The Deputy retorted the 
charge, and both were summoned to England. While residing 
here, on the 17th of October, 1546, the Earl and thirty-five of his 
servants were poisoned at a supper at Ely House, Holborn. The 
steward of his household and eighteen more died, and the Earl 
lingered on till the 28th, when he also expired. As it does not 
appear that any one was accused of intentional poisoning on this 
occasion, we may conclude that it was the result of an accident. 
By his wife, a daughter of the eleventh Earl of Desmond, the Earl 
left a large family, and was succeeded as tenth Earl of Ormonde 
by his eldest son, Thomas. 





POPULAR FEELING 


SHERMAN’S TRACK AND THE 
THERE. 
[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 
Washington, January 22, 1866. 

Tue line of fire and desolation carried by General Sherman from 
Chattanooga to the sea was undoubtedly the deepest and sharpest 
infliction of the war. Of all the local wounds dealt by the 
Federal power, this, it might well be supposed, would be the 
latest to cicatrize, the last to be forgotten. In connection there- 
fore with the supreme topic of amicable reconstruction, authentic 
intelligence from those parts of the country which are immediately 
adjacent to or included in that bitter and conclusive swath is of 
peculiar interest and value. Where the blow was hardest, is 
resentment most implacable and deeply seated? las the crown- 
ing military success of the war been purchased at the expense of 
a lasting and most troublesome alienation? Is the weightiest 
argument of force to be followed by its usual neutralizing and 
perplexing consequences? ‘These are important questions, and 
ones to which thinking Americans, as well as distant yet interested 
observers, will look with anxiety for replies. It is not, however, 
at alleasy to get them,—that is to say, to get information which 
is at once comprehensive, dispassionate, and to be depended 





upon. The remark holds good, whether the information be 
sought upon the spot or gathered from the testimony of 
others, Political differences are of so pervasive a character, 





that you can tell at once from the tone of a witness 
whether he is a Seward man or a Chase man, whether he is a sup- 
porter of the President's policy or is an unmitigated “ old-line” 
Democrat. In the one case he will assure you that no negro will 
work ; in the other, that there is no limit to his ambitious industry. 
One stoutly declares that the war is not over, that the South, 
although beaten, is not subdued, that the hatred of Yankee and 
love of slavery are as rank as ever; another, that the South cheer- 
fully accepts the logic of accomplished events, has bidden the 
‘‘ peculiar institution ” an unregretful adieu, and only requires that 
acquiescence on the part of the North in the President's policy 
which will give it, as before, uncontrolled sway over its internal 
affairs, to become the happiest and most contented part of the 
Union. It is greatly to be feared that sincere supporters of Mr. 
Johnson cannot be trusted to afford evidence in a case where, if 
the facts were against them, the executive policy must be reversed 
or overthrown ; and it is but fair that the converse of the proposi- 
tion should also be admitted. Whenever therefore we can get 
testimony from any of the few who are at once intelligent, have 
opportunities for observation, and are not to be classed among 
either the adherents or opponents of the Administration, who are 
neither Seward men, Chase men, Johnson men, nor Vallandigham 
men, which designations will cover with sufficient distinctiveness 
the various political followings, such testimony possesses an ex- 
ceptional value. Among a number of Southern letters before me, 
there is one from a person whom the last sentence fairly de- 
scribes. Your readers may be interested in the observations of an 
Englishwoman, written, as is apparent, currente calamo, on lately 
following in the footsteps of General Sherman. It may be well 
to mention that the lady has been a resident of this country for some 
years past, and one who, without professing special political views 
is profoundly interested in its future. I quote from her letter, 
which is dated Macon (Georgia), January 10 :— 

Tre “The people we met in the cars, and those we see 
about the streets here, look something like Californian miners, 
only with a despondent look, less I think because they are un- 
happy than because they have never in their lives had any idea 
of cheerfulness or social enjoyment. Unless he can afford to pay 
for champagne an American thinks he has no right to laugh 
always speaking without reference to New England, where they 
have a sort of grim humour. There was one poor woman with 
five children waiting in the station at Chattanooga, a dim vault of 
a place, with a hole in the wall made by a shell, where the poor 
creatures had sat up all night waiting till the morning train should 
come in, and she could beg enough of the passengers to take 
them all on the next hundred miles, in which she succeeded, and 
we left her at the next town, preparing to repeat the dismal 
operation. ‘Then there was a lively little Englishwoman from 
Iowa, with four outrageous children, whom she scolded in English 
fashion, and who didn’t mind a bit in American fashion, and besides 
she actually had a guitar in a paste-board case, and a huge em- 
broidery frame as large as a Kit-Cat portrait, with the usual as- 
sortment of baskets and bundles, and when we crossed the rivers 
in flats and toiled down and up the steep embankments on each 
side, the fate of the guitar and that of the embroidery frame 
sometimes hung by a thread. ‘Then there was a woman of sense 
travelling to see the country; only she talked in a grand way, 
and wished to see the Ravages of War! ‘ Well, Marm,’ said a 
man, ‘if you'll stay here, you'll see nothink else,’ which was true 
enough. And now I tell you, that from Nashville to Chatta- 
nooga, 151 miles, and from thence to Atlanta, about the same 
distance, and excepting the railway itself and the block-houses, 
with which I fell in love, there is nothing to be seen but waste and 
destruction. ‘The large towns on the road, Marietta and others, 
had, as we calculated, about one house standing out of five ; but 
the smaller places, which are more numerous than we expected, 
and whose names are not down cither on map or railway guide, 
were almost entirely destroyed. Sometimes not one house would 
be left standing, sometimes one or two, and then the little heaps 
of bricks or the blackened chimneys told where the rest had been. 
The smaller places have everywhere suffered the most, often being 
destroyed by the horde of camp followers and desperate wretches who 
afterwards in the famous march bore the name of ‘ Sherman's Bum- 
mers.’ We had with us Union and Rebel soldiers who had, one or 
another, fought over every mile of the ground, so that everything 
was explained to us, and our journey made doubly interesting, 
but it was very mournful. ‘The woods through which we passed 
from time to time, with heaps of fine trees felled and rotting, were 
gloomy enough; then the cotton-fields, their fences gone, and no 
trace of cultivation but the tiny ridges and the uniformity of the 
weeds which covered them ; the ruins of the railway all along the 
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track, with the rails looking like dead serpents, black and twisted. 
When your eyes were tired of counting chimneys and tracing 
houses, they were bewildered with endless ditches, embank- 
ments, and forts, themselves already falling into’decay ; then came 
long stretches where every tree had been cut down to prevent 
their covering the enemy ; and then—saddest of all—the soldiers’ 
graveyards, so large, so bare, without a tree, without a blade of 
grass, the graves evenly and closely formed, each with its little 
piece of wood at head and foot, and so numerous that at Chat- 
tanooga the four large fields we passed bore a horrible resemblance 
to the vineyards we had left behind at Cincinnati. 

“But Atlanta was the climax, No one can describe it. The 
maddest of Californian mining towns, Volcano, for example, 
where the ‘lead’ (gold vein) went through the streets, came into 
my mind as I looked at it; and then I turned and saw the sun 
through the doors and windows of a house standing roofless on the 
hill, and at the groups of chimneys and mounds of bricks, and the 
comparison failed entirely,—although the new wooden buildings 
going up did something to favour it. . . . . There is one reflec- 
tion I want to put down, and cannot express strongly enough, 
which is, how the Southern people wasted their country, how little 
they did with it in all these years. Here, as in Virginia, I saw 
not one cellar where a house had been. In these three hundred 
miles we saw not more than eight or ten country roads, and those 
were mere tracks. Bridges are unknown; where astream is to be 
crossed here, as in Virginia, it is always forded. The cornfields 
are full of stumps. The cotton fields are more carefully treated, 
but the poor woods, where two trees are felled, and four are 
broken by their fall, and six are girdled, and eight are left rotting 
on the ground, are a grievous sight. Here in Macon [ burn pine 
enough to make a pig-stye every morning, and the previous light 
wood, the pitch pine, which, by the way, is about as dirty to burn 
as English coals, and plays the mischief with my collars and cuffs, 
sells for two dollars a cart-load. 

‘¢T should say that ‘ Reconstruction’ was proceeding just as fast 
as one could expect or desire. Two months ago here in Georgia 
the planters would take nothing but gold for their cotton ; now 
they won't have gold, and are taking and spending greenbacks as 
fast as any people in the country ; and then the travel! Every 
hotel, every railway train is full to crowding; all the men go 
North to buy goods, all the women to buy clothes and furniture, 
and Northern people come here to see their friends and relatives. 
In the cars the two sections did not speak, and some Southern men 
looked rather gloomy ; but from time to time there was talk meant 
for the others to hear, and then there was very good-natured com- 
ment. As says, the Americans, North and South, always recon- 
cile themselves to an accomplished fact. I even fancy that I can 
trace a feeling of relief at being done with slavery. It was, 1 
know, to many a heavy care, which yet they feared more than 
disliked relinquishing. However that may be, they are glad to 
have passed Christmas, at which time an insurrection was much 
dreaded ; and now the chief concern is lest in the middle of the 
summer, when every effort has to be made to secure the crops, the 
field hands should desert or prove restive. They must run the 
risk, however. People are preparing to plant on all hands, and 
an Englishman long resident here told me last night that he was 
convinced that in siz or seven years they would raise as much 





cotton as ever.” 

As regards the general treatment of the freedmen by their 
late masters, in the hypothetical event of the latter being restored 
to the full control of their internal affairs, that is, by a return 
to the status quo ante bellum, minus slavery, so far as its name is 
concerned, I cannot believe they are safely to be trusted. Still 
it is but just to relate incidents, when one hears them, that make 
the other way. <A gentleman writes me, also from the interior of 
Georgia, and speaking of one of the most noted among the late 
insurrectionary leaders :—‘*’The war deprived him of more than 
700 slaves, but he told me that, out of about 150 of the negroes 
on one of his places, 120 or 130 had remained, and had contracted 
with him for the year 1866. He is to feed and clothe them and 
pay the doctor, and they to get one-quarter of the cotton crop. 
In addition to this, he has built a church for them and opened a 
school in the place, and has six teachers and preachers to educate 
them. He remarked to me, with evident sincerity, ‘1 mean to 
do my duty by the negro, and if the experiment fails, is cannot 
hereafter be said that I am to blame.’” Similar accounts have 
reached me of the professed intentions of other less conspicuous 
persons in the same region ; and it must be admitted that they are 
not indicative of disaffection or of deeply seated resentment. 
And if such sentiments are so little expressed on the line of the 
Great March, it is not unreasonable perhaps to assume that they 





have no marked existence elsewhere. Democrats and siennts 
of the President would assure you that such incidents are 
so many arguments in favour of speedy and liberal re. 
construction. They would cite such a case as that of the 
gentleman above referred to, as evidence in behalf of their 
often repeated dogma that if suffrage be given to the negro, 
he will infallibly cast it as his late master bids him. ‘This 
opinion, it need scarcely be said, is freely employed to discourage 
the advocates of such a measure ; but it is obvious that if sincerely 
believed in, the opponents of coloured enfranchisement ought, in 
the interest of partizan success, to become its friends. It is cer- 
tain that the question will, sooner or later, be brought to a 
practical issue. The summary test which, during the past five 
years, has exploded so many half-hearted paradoxes set up in 
defence of a bad cause is unlikely to be withheld from this one. 
The joint resolution offered this day in the House by Mr. Steven's 
from the Committee of Reconstruction will, if carried, put it in 
the power of the late Confederate States themselves to determine 
whether they will confer the suffrage on the blacks or submit to 
diminished representation. In such a case, if their friends or 
themselves are so safe as they claim to be concerning the direction 
in which the privilege would be employed, it is not easy to see 
why they should hesitate to confer it. a. 8. 
MR. HUXLEY’S DOCTRINE. 
[To rue Eprror or tuk “ Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—In an article which appeared in the Spectutor of the week 
before last, 1 am numbered among those who deny the possibility 
of a miracle, and in your last number you advert regretfully to 
the * Atheism” of my lay sermon, in a manner which can leave 
no doubt in the minds of your readers that my denial of the 
existence of a God is a matter of notoriety. 

If the Spectator were a ‘religious ”” newspaper, I should com- 
prehend this language as completely as I should ignore it,— 
and because we all know that calling a man an atheist is simply 
saying, in Recordese, that you do not like his doctrines, and want 
to damage him,—and nobody dreams of taking notice of so 
familiar an incident. 

But the Spectator does not usually employ terms which have a 
definite philosophical signification improperly, for the sake of 
their abusive annotation ; and the opinions which find their way 
into its pages are generally so well based and so fairly expressed, 
that in the present case my silence might very fairly be taken 
to imply consent to its statements. 

Ido not know that I care very much about popular odium, 
so that there is no great merit in saying that if I really saw fit to 
deny the existence of a God I should certainly do so, for the sake 
of my own intellectual freedom, and be the honest atheist you are 
pleased to say lam. As it happens, however, I cannot take this 
position with honesty, inasmuch as it is, and always has been, a 
favourite tenet of mine, that atheism is as absurd, logically speak- 
ing, as polytheism. 

And with regard to the miracle question, I can only say that the 
word * impossible” is not to my mind applicable to matters of 
philosophy. ‘That ‘the possibilities of nature are infinite” is an 
aphorism with which I am wont to weary my friends. And if John 
Smith tells me to-morrow that by a word he can make a stone fall 
upwards, or cause the Record to speak with decency and fairness 
of (say) the Bishop of Oxford, I may not think it worth while to go 
into the question, the value of John Smith’s critical faculty 
being unknown to me, while the general course of experience is 
terribly against him, but I will not declare what he says to be 
a priori impossible. 

But if my friend Professor Tyndall should make either or both 
of the same assertions, I should feel bound at least to suspend my 
judgment until such time as the matter could be fully investigated. 

Such is my position with regard to all miraculous occurrences. 
Produce evidence in their favour of such a kind and quality as 
that upon which I venture to believe any ordinary scientific pro- 
position, and I am quite ready to accept them. Without that evi- 
dence, any profession of belief in them on my part would be simply 
immoral. 

But this is a very different affair from that denying the possi- 
bilility of miracles, which scems to me to be quite as unjustifiable 
as speculative atheism. In my experience, the only result of 
expostulating with an able cditor for what one regards as a mis- 
statement, is that a clever editorial note appended to the letter 
proves one to be more hopelessly wrong than ever. 

But as there may be two or three of your readers who are as 
much interested in knowing what I think I believe, as in learning 
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what you can demonstrate I believe, Lask for the insertion of these 

few lines.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tuomas H. Hux ey. 

Atheneum Club, February 7, 1866. 

[We print this letter with great pleasure. Our mistake was a | 
thoroughly involuntary and unwilling one, and we imagined that | 
Professor Huxley would cordially admit all we said of him. Our | 
error was caused not by anything in the lay sermon on the | 
special subject of miracles, but by its general line of thought, | 
taken together with Professor Huxley's express declaration that 
the noblest ‘* worship” is the intellectual emotion awakened by the 
limitations of our knowledge, and is paid, in his own words, ‘ at 
the altar of the Unknown and Unknowable.”—Epb. Spectator.] 





WHAT IS MANICHEISM ? 


‘To rue Eprror or rae * Specraror.”] 


bebruary 5, 1866. | 
Str,—Is a man who attributes the evil in himself to his own 
nature, and not toa Spirit of Evil distinct from that nature and 
its Creator, or ought he logically to be, a Manichee ? I hope not, 
although this seems to be the conclusion of Mr. Maurice in his 
interesting letter on the ‘* Personality of Evil” published in your 
current number. For I certainly do thus explain the evil of which 
I am conscious, and yet I should be very loth to admit the 
Manichee doctrine that this evil is unconquerable, that only by 
“ceasing to be” a man I can hope to escape from it. 1 will 
not repeat what I have said as to the view of nature and its 
upholder, by which I endeavour to reconcile the propositions 
that the evil in me belongs to my nature, and yet is ‘an assaulter ” 
of that which by this nature ought to govern, because Mr. Maurice 
does not impugn my reasoning. But in reply to his observations 
on the evidence for a personal Devil implied in such expressions as 
“A Devil of Indolence,” ‘* Devil's Work,” &c., | would ask what 
am I to think of the passions of avimals? Are they not indolent, 
gluttonous, vain, proud, obstinate, jealous, envious, cowardly, 
treacherous, spiteful, cruel, &c., as is man, with the difference 
that for them there is no escape from these passions, no controlling 
power, no chance of passing from being the “children of im- 
pulse” (ép77¢), into “ the glorious liberty of the children of God,” 
no hope of being “ born again?” 

If the impulses of human nature which in their natural unregu- 
lated state produce evil are due to the action of a Devil on the 
human will, to what source are the similar impulses of animals to 
be ascribed? If to the Devil, then, considering the gradual transi- 
tion of animal into plant, and plant into crystal, must not this 
amount to handing over to the Devil the whole visible Uni- 
verse, that is, to pure Manicheism? If we shrink, as no one, I 
believe, more than Mr. Maurice would shrink, from such a conclu- 
sion, if we allow that the impulses which constitute the animal 
spirit proceed from the Spirit of ‘* Absolute Goodness,” if we allow, 
as I am sure Mr. Maurice would allow, that in the present state of 
geological and physiological science it is idle to suppose any change 
in the nature of animals consequent upon the supposed “ fall of 
man,” then how can we avoid ascribing the same qualities in man 
to the actions of this same Spirit, who in this case has ‘“ provided 
the remedy ?” 

To my thinking, the special function of the Christian teacher 
at the present day is, holding fast the ancient Catholic faith in 
the continual presence of God's Spirit with His Church, to bring 
before us the deep spiritual truths contained in the Scriptures, 
divested of the dress thrown around them by the imagination of 
the unscientific races and ages whence we receive them,—a func- 
tion which no one could fulfil better than Mr. Maurice, if he 
would allow himself to criticize the ancient forms of thought 
with a freedom corresponding to the degree in which he enters 
into the spirit clothed in them. I believe great evils to be now 
caused by the insensibility of our clergy to this duty. The 
spiritual is in danger of being treated as unreal, because our 
religious teachers will persist in treating the mythical as history. 
Is it not to the absence of the union of criticism with faith in 
the spiritual food commonly served up to us, that we must at- 
tribute, on the one hand, the readiness to believe in “spirits that 
touch fingers and play antic tricks with tables ;” on the other, 
that scientific “ atheism,” noticed by you elsewhere, which con- 
verts Nature into a God, because it is required to believe in a God 
out of harmony with Nature ? E. V. N 
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THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. 

Tue promise of last year’s Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery has 
been thoroughly well kept. It is satisfactory to find that nearly all 
of the former exhibitors show a mark ed improvement, still more so 
that, as appears by the adhesion of new artists, some of established 
fame, others with their honours yet to win, the undertaking has 
struck root firmly, and it is to be hoped permanently, in ground 
hitherto most imperfectly occupied. It was comparatively easy in 
a first display to bring together a number of drawings selected 
from the unexhibited accumulations of previous years. It remained 
for the second year to show that the first year’s s:ecess had not in 
fact depended on any such cause ; and the evileuce is here patent 
in the originality, the variety, and the honest workmanship of a 
large proportion of the pictures exhibited. Mr. Calderon’s ** La 
? (293) naturally attracts attention, as well by the 
peculiarity of the materials used as by its great excellence as a 
work of art. It is painted throughout in distemper (/.¢., in 
opaque colour) on canvas, a method long disused, and revived 
now to good purpose. It represents a young woman stand- 
ing in the shade of a small quadrangle of houses in a town 
of Southern France, and stooping to fill her pitcher at a water- 
spring. Drawing so large and vigorous, and withal so true, is 
rare at our water-colour exhibitions ; nor is the colour, which is 
brilliant without gaudiness, of a quality at all too frequently 
attained. The figure, clothed in white, black, and red, but with 
bare arms, neck, and feet, is all in shadow, relieved against the 
strong sunlight of the opposite wall; and it may be doubted 
whether under that bright blue sky more grey should not have 
mingle] with the golden glow of sunburnt skin. On the other 
hand, the picture gains in solidity by not laying extravagant stress 
(now a little too much in fashion) on reflected lights and colours. 
‘There is remarkable and original merit of quite a different kind in 
Mr. Lamont’s ** Bored to Death” (192). It is too lake-brown in 
general colour and husky in texture to be so immediately attrac- 
tive as Mr. Calderon’s picture, and there is besides a little feeble- 
ness in its treatment. But the indifference felt at a first glance 
presently changes to admiration for expressiveness of action and 
very beautiful painting of parts. A gentleman of a hundred years 
since has a literary crotchet with which he bores both his family 
and his visitors. Excellent and full of character are the face and 
hands of the tiresome littcrateur; the perplexed face of the curé, 
who longs to be away, but is too kindly mannered to cut the lecture 
short; and the daughter's air of unresisting but unresigned disgust. 
The drawing and painting of this last figure are exceedingly good, 
especially the flesh tints of the arm and hands. For easy and 
natural grace the ‘* Levantine Lady” (94), by the late Mrs. C. 
Newton, could scarcely be excelled. The ‘*Jewess of Smyrna” 
(79), by the same lamented artist, is more complete as a picture, 
but the triumph over difficulties is more remarkable in the first. 
Mr. Burr's pair of drawings, “ Morning and Evening ” (642), the 
first, a boy (apprenticed evidently to some town occupation) 
putting on his clothes, the second, the same boy sitting list- 
lessly before the fire, are true representations of cottage life, 
having more character and less of the artificial than is 
usual with us in dealing with such a subject. Mr. Wynfield has 
also tried water-colour painting on canvas in his ** Good Night, 
Dolly Dear” (577), a pretty sketch of a girl making-believe over 
her doll. His ** First Shot” (517), a gaily attired party grouped 
round a bench in an old-fashioned garden, is richly coloured, and 
altogether a pleasant picture. Mr. Hodgson’s ** Trout Stream near 
the Monastery” (368), with two monks engaged in the geutle 
craft, and a third squatted on the bank, book on lap and flower 
in hand, has much quiet humour. It is a little over modest in 
colour. A rich bit of decorative colour is sent by Mr. H. 8. Marks, 
wherein Orpheus “ piping down the valley wild” brings round him 
an admiring audience of lions, bears, and other ‘* wild fowl” (525). 
More strictly pictorial, and painted with the nicest appreciation 
for delicate shades and varieties of colour and texture, are his 
studies of stone, brick, and wood work, especially (510 and 657). 
Of Miss Martin and Miss J. Russell the oue has the greater skill 
in painting, the other the greater mastery of expression, ‘A 
Footstep” (26) by the first, though very good in execution, gives 
little sign of the cowardice inspired by an uneasy conscience ; 
while Keats’s ‘+ Isabella” (38), by the other, betrays some faults 
of drawing which need all the pretty expression of despair 
to counteract. * Annie” (178), also by Miss Russell, is a 
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graceful sketch. Similar praise is due to Mr. Pinwell’s 
‘‘ The Watch” (282), and a woman and child in black, by Mr. G. 
H. Thomas (260), and a well painted but rather uninteresting 
head by Miss Frazer (335), should not be overlooked. Mr. S. 
Solomon’s *‘ Coptic Baptismal Procession” (318) is good in coleur 
and in the pose of the figures; his Ovidian illustrations are not 
interesting, and the workmanship in them is careless. Mr. J. 
Richardson has some good open-air studies of rustic children, not 
forgetting some admirably painted cocks and hens in (45); and 
‘* Wayside Refreshment” (550), by Mr. L. Duncan, is prettily 
grouped, though lacking refinement in colour. The presence of 
Mr. Haag’s masterly sketch of ‘‘ Egyptian Musicians” (565) may 
be noted as significant of the feelings with which the established 
societies view the present exhibition. 

Among the landscape painters, Mr. J. C. Moore still stands pre- 
eminent for quiet power and simplicity, and for the true and 
forcible impression of nature which he conveys by his broadly 
treated and utterly unexaggerated pictures. ‘Near Tivoli” 
(71) is looking from the woody uplands over a broad Italian 
vale bathed in the golden light of sunset. Another (121) is on 
the banks of the Tiber, stern in outline, parched and embrowned 
by a southern heat, and altogether strongly contrasted with the 
richer and more fertile beauty of the first. The tender sunlight 
of another Italian view by the same artist (474) may also be 
particularized, but without intending to withdraw attention from 
his other works. Compare these with Mr. Bannatyne’s “‘ Moun- 
tain Road” (184), where, in spite of much admirable painting, 
the general effect is trivial. ‘‘ On the Ouse near York ” (251), by 
Mr. H. Moore, shows how unpromising materials are glorified by 
certain effects of light. The diffused sunshine is here very beau- 
tiful, though in the sky the light should have been more concen- 
trated. A capital sketch of ‘‘ East Tarbert Castle, Loch Fyne” 
(212), by Mr. E. Moore, and an equally beautiful study by Mr. 
W. Moore of a Westmoreland river (275), with many other 
works of high merit, proceed from this family of artists. Of 
all of them (except Mr. J. C. Moore) it may be said they are able 
sketches, but seem to devote too little consideration to the com- 
position and treatment of their works. There is apparently more 
thought bestowed on Mr. Mawley’s pictures without sacrificing 
one jot of naturalness. The greatest naturaluess indeed is always 
the result of the most consummate art, not of inconsiderateness. 
Mr. Mawley has brought away his own impressions from the often 
painted but unexhausted Thames, and in ‘‘ Bridge at Hurley” 
(597) especially is a richness and fulness which is quite original 
in kind. ‘*Spring Time” (521) and ‘‘ The Approach of Evening ” 
(566) deserve, among other pictures exhibited by him, to be 
noticed ; particularly the latter, because though full, it is not also 
low, in tone, as is too often the case with some young artists, to 
whom sunshine presents insuperable (as to all it is their principal) 
difficulty. It is this rare combination of fulness with sunlight, 
which, among other merits, distinguishes Mr. W. Field’s draw- 
ings, than which there is nothing more finished or thoroughly 
rounded off in the gallery. They are very full in colour, yet so artis- 
tically gradated as to be entirely free from heaviness. ‘Tenderness 
indeed is their characteristic, in nowise akin to weakness, but 
rather to strength temperately used. The pure, cream-like 
atmosphere of ‘ Morning’s Prime” (5); the dewy grass, and 
water-docks, and shimmering water of the later forenoon 
(516), and the sultry warmth of noon in the ‘‘ The Empty Cart” 
(627), as well as the skilful arrangement of all, will amply re- 
pay study. 

Compared with these, Mr. Goodwin's pictures, notwithstanding 
their magnificent colour, appear overcharged and artificial. ‘To be 
sure, the best of them, all aflame with itscrimson sunset (606), is half 
spoiled by its white mount. But after all drawbacks, there is an 
originality and courage in this young artist’s use of his paint-box 
which may serve as a lesson to many of hiselders. ‘There is a fine 
feeling for nature in the grey mountains and mist of Mr. Livett’s 
broadly treated ‘‘ Karly Snow at Pen-y-Gwryd” (337), from 
which much may be augured: but the foreground rocks betray 
carelessness of drawing and modelling. Mr. Ditchfield has made 
a decided step in advance ; but, like others of a certain school, he 
succeeds better in painting twilight or sunset (49 and 361), or 
mountain gloom (96), than when he has to reconcile the fulness 
of colour which he chiefly aims at with broad daylight (69). 
‘Crossways Farm, Abinger” (327), seen across the ripe cornfield, 
under a dappled sky, is a beautiful little picture of home scenery, 
by Mr. F. Walton. The perspective of the sky is well rendered. 
Mr. F. Dillon's ‘Temple of Isis, Phile” (561), and ‘‘ Temple 
near the Sphinx” (572), are remarkably good in colour, particu- 
larly the latter; and two pictures by Mr. Binyon (346 and 387) 





are well considered and quietly effective, though husky in texture. 
This very undesirable texture may be and, it is said, often jg 
produced by frequent washings off, or by pumping on the drawing. 
It is very suggestive of a chromolithograph. In Mr. 'T. Danby’s pair 
of golden sunsets (185 and 199) there is a delightful poetical senti- 
ment, to which the slightly formal compositions are not inappro- 
priate. Poetry of a wilder kind is read in Mr. A. Severn’s “ The 
Sea from the Land’s End” (483). Under a threatening sky, 
burnished with the fitful and angry light of a sinking sun, the lone 
Atlantic waves ‘‘in sequent toil make towards the pebbled shore,” 
and ably has the artist suggested the uneasy welter that seems to 
presage a tempestuous night. ‘The sky is fine in colour and full 
of light and motion. <A very beautiful study of calm sea will be 
found in Mr. Chattock’s “‘ Oswald Bay” (378); and Mr. Aston, 
besides other pictures betokening advance in his art, sends a 
spirited sketch of yeasty waves in a gale of wind (637). Mr. 
Earle’s “Orchard in Bloom” (130) and ‘ Spring” (362) are 
bright, sunny, and fresh; Mr. Herries’ ‘‘ Getting Ballast” (620) 
and ‘On the Rocks at Scarborough” (537), with their tender 
morning haze ; Mr. Williamson’s “ Clearing up after Rain” (336) ; 
Mr. Downard’s vigorous, if unrefined, ‘*Spring” (219); Mr. 
Glennie’s ‘South Downs ” (261); Mr. Holloway’s ‘* Moonlight” 
(36); and Mr. G. H. Thomas’s ‘“‘ Alum Bay ” (119), all deserve 
fuller notice. But space fails. Room, however, must be found 
for a word in praise of Mr. Bottomley’s ‘‘ Beagle Puppy ” (212), 
of which the funny dazed look is very natural ; and Miss Coleman's 
flowers and birds must be mentioned, though every one will 
remember for himself to look for them. ‘They are as remarkable 
as ever for beauty and delicacy, each one seeming perfect till the 
next comes in sight. 

We must not conclude this article without calling attention to 
four charming drawings by Mr. S. Vincent. His admirable 
pictures at the last year’s Exhibition in this gallery will not have 
been forgotten by any lover of art who saw them, ‘Those he has 
now contributed are, as they ought to be, the utterances of the 
same artist, only they are, we think, more carefully enunciated. 
They are more full in colour, perhaps, as to some of them, almost 
too emphasized as to colour ; but they are all grand subjects, finely 
felt, and reverently though richly treated, and it is from the tone 
of the artist’s mind intoning the picture that all true artistic delight 
in a picture arises. ‘Though ‘‘ Loch Eleraik” (7) and “ Glen 
Sligichan” (160) may probably not be generally considered the two 
best of his contributions, to us they give, on the whole, the 
greatest satisfaction, because the artist seems to us to have pre- 
served in them more of those quaint tones and harmonies which 
seem to be eminently the very music of the spheres. 

Coming away from, and thinking over, and philosophizing on 
each successive Exhibition which we visit, be the material oil or 
water, we find ourselves always pronouncing to an assumed audi- 
ence of artists this canon, ‘‘ Mind you do not lose your lights, and 
above all take care of your greys.” ‘The latter part of this canon 
we perhaps may apply to Mr. Vincent's (55) and (140). To use 
a word we have often heard fall from a great artist of foreign 
birth but English sympathies, Mr. Vincent’s richly coloured 
works (though indicating, so far as lines and perspective of forms 
go, great spaces) would have been still richer if they had been 
still more ‘* spacey.” 

To the Dudley Exhibition we most emphatically wish all suc- 
cess. Its walls are the only walls open to “ outside” water- 
colour artists, and well do they use them. 


Some ten years ago (more or less) there was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy a series of pencil drawings by Mr. Maclise, in- 
tended to illustrate the Norman Conquest. It was extremely 
difficult at that time to understand why the task had been under- 
taken ; for there was no particular inventiveness, novelty, or skill 
displayed in the compositions, nor nobility or force of character in 
the actors, nothing in short that indicated any sympathy or 
enthusiasm in the artist for his subject. The Art Union of 
London has had these drawings engraved and published book- 
wise, but a careful consideration of the prints has not in the 
least degree helped to explain the original puzzle. The drawings 
still, as heretofore, seem flat and unprofitable. Moreover, now 
they are rather stale. 

The half-dozen illustrations to as many of Burns’ songs, pub- 
lished by the Scottish Fine Arts Association, are far more inter- 
esting. Among others there are the ‘‘ Lass and her Braw Wooer 
at the Tryst of Dalgarnock,” where ‘o'er her left shoulther she 
gi'ed him a blink,” illustrated by Mr. E. Nicoll with broad, 
but not coarse humour. The ‘ Sea-rig, at Gloamin’ Gray,” 
treated naturally and simply, by Mr. J. Archer; and “ Logan 
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Braes,” in which Mr. A. Burr's children are extremely good, the 
wife, however, looking more like one in physical than in mental 
pain. The engraving of this last, by Mr. Lumb Stocks, is very 
good. 








BOOKS. 
—~.——_ 
RAPHAEL SANTI.* 

Tuts is a poorer book, much poorer, than Grimm's Lise of Michael 
Angelo. Tndeed it is rather an essay than a life, the Baron von 
Wolzogen in his horror of details having avoided nearly every- 
thing that was characteristic, having indeed been content to mould 
his idea so that it was visible to himself, without making it patent 
to the world which alone is to benefit by the expression of his 
inward thought. Miss E. Bunnitt, who fills so well the place 
which Miss Austin’s marriage left vacant, must have felt some- 
times a little weary of her task, a little longing for that wealth of 
knowledge and of anecdote, of fact and deduction, with which 
Hermann Grimm not only made his pages live, but the subject of 
his pages. He is a thoughtful man, Herr von Wolzogen, and as 
we interpret his essay he understands Raphael, but he might have 
given us the grounds of that comprehension somewhat less stingily, 
have suffered his readers to form for themselves some opinion of 
the wondrous lad who, great at twenty, left at thirty-seven a 
name which will die when men have gone back to barbarism, 
and works which, could they be collected to-day, would sell 
by auction for the equivalent of a great realized fortune. 
He might have told us something of his inner life, given us 
something more of his correspondence, repeated, if he did not 
believe, the stories in which the painter's contemporaries trusted, 
and which, if false, show one of the most important of truths, 
—the idea those contemporaries had formed of his hero's nature. 
Raphael as he appeared to his Maker no biographer may describe, 
or could have described had he had Raphael’s carnest assistance ; 
and of Raphael as he appeared to himself we have little trace, 
save that we know that he who drew Madonnas which seem to Pro- 
testants worthy objects of worship, drew also women who seem to 
men of the world not moved by accidents to breathe forth an atmos- 
phere of voluptuousness, and we know therefore there was in him 
at least the genius which can appreciate, if it cannot diffuse, exqui- 
site purity, and the instinct which can render, though also it may 
not absolutely feel, the charm of the flesh. We know that in his 
face were united the evidence of two impulses,—those eyes which 
look out, as so often in his sacred pictures, upon scenes the world does 
not see, eyes which perceive, as Gray sang, ‘ the living throne, the 
sapphire blaze, where angels tremble while they gaze,” and the full, 
clear-cut mobile lips, arched like the lips of a statue of Cupid, full as 
those of a girl when love is full upon her, both being imbedded in the 
pale, worn, yet refulgent face which belongs only to natures in which 
passion and impulses higher than passion are struggling always for 
the mastery, the face which could—judge all who see it ~harden into 
that of a priest or develope into that of a voluptuary, or, dropping 
both alloys of earth, shine out as that of an all-pitying but undimmed 
angel. But still, though of this so little could be given, it would 
be something to know how Raphael seemed to those around him, 
and we have only what he seems to Herr von Wolzogen. ‘That is 
much perhaps, it seems to this writer much, for judging by the 
few lights he has the Baron understands his hero, but it is diffi- 
cult not to long for more, for that full detail of his life which it is 
possible still to give, which Hermann Grimm has given of the life 
of Michael Angelo. 

Raphael is, so far as we may venture to understand him, the 
concrete expression of the youth of European Art, art with its 
veins full, and its blood in full motion, teeming alike with rever- 
ence and power and voluptuousness, ready to paint the Spirit 
moving over the waters so that the spectator shall hold his breath 
with awe, or the Madonna,—the pure goddess imagined by medieval 
Europe to break the horror which surrounded the conception of 
the true God,—or the Fornarina, visible incarnation of the volup- 
tuousness in man. Ie was the man who was penetrated to the full by 
the Paganism of the renaissance, Paganism that is complete and joy- 
ous and earthly as when it perished, but with a new consciousness 
that it was but a minor truth, that beyond it lay higher regions, 
irradiated by a brighter light, vivid with a clearer atmosphere, 
Paganism rejoicing in its beauty, flushed with the radiance from 
its own vitality and health, yet aware of a future in which vitality 
must obey other conditions and health be no quality of the flesh, 
but who united with this Paganism a clear and deep belief in 
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Christianity, in the creed which for fourteen centuries had beer 
thought antagonist to this Paganism, which for four centuries 
more has been described as hostile to this Paganism, which two 
centuries hence men will see bears to this Paganism, and 
to all others, and to all false beliefs, or half-beliefs, or bits of 
beliefs, just the relation which the soul bears to the body that is 
assumed to-day to imprison it. This man, who at thirty-seven, after 
painting the Madonna della Sisto, holy as only the perfect femi- 
nine ideal of Christianity could be holy, either died of sensuality, 
or was believed by all his contemporaries to have so died, was also 
a member of the society which devoted itself to the special wor- 
ship and culture of the Eucharist. Pagan and Catholic each in 
their exaggerated expression, and boy also, to whom had been given 
that power which dispenses with experience and the organization 
which makes the realization of thought by the hands easier than 
the development of the thought itself, that was Raphael Sanzio. 
Santi the man’s name was, as we English,—who would despise a 
descent from Michael Angelo and honour a descent from any 
brigand who had murdered Saxons successfully—should write 
the name, son of a painter, one Giovanni Santi, citizen of Urbino, 
on the Apennines, a person not greatly known, except that he wrote 
an eulogistic biography of a lord of Urbino, forgotten now except 
for his dependent’s work, and that he happened, he and one Magia 
Ciarla, girl of a well-to-do mercantile family, to produce one of the 
people who last through the ages. The son learnt of him, and there 
must have been in the father somewhat, for he perceived the child’s 
power, and gave him opportunities better than his own, placing him 
with the best teachers he could reach, and even securing him as a 
mere child public work. After his death Raphael fell to a step- 
mother, and was either placed by her, or placed himself, or was 
advised by an uncle, Simone di Battista Ciarla, mercantile per- 
son, probably with Medicean instincts, whom the boy at all 
events loved all his life, to study with Delle Pieve, whom it suits 
Englishmen, who never will give Italians their names, to call 
Perugino, At sixteen he was painting on commission, people 
not believing then apparently that genius, like some vinous 
flavours, is an attribute only of age, and at twenty-one ‘‘he 
formally quitted Perugino,” carrying with him his master’s ideas, 
but impressing on them that beauty which it was the function of 
his life to impart to all he touched. He could not indeed cure the 
radical defect of his master’s school, an ignorance of human anatomy 
which made all its figure-painting timid—for if you do not know 
how a knee will crook itself, how paint the drapery upon the knee ? 
—but he saw the defect, and at Florence he completed his educa- 
tion from the life, painting at twenty-two or twenty-three ‘* The 
Graces ” now in the possession of Lord Dudley and more valuable 
perhaps than all the rest of his collection, and the ‘“* Entombment. 
of Christ,” the wonderful painting now the glory of the Borghese 
Gallery. In 1508, when he was twenty-five, a boy not fit to be 
made Under Secretary, whose elevation to the Cabinet would be a 
scandal, he was summoned to Rome by Pope Julius as first painter 
of the world.” It was the theatre for him. Rome was probably at 
that time the one city without provincialism in the world, the centre 
of thought and, at least in the intention of her master, Julius, of 
action, the one spot interested in events without reference to geo- 
graphical or political limits. Here, working at the Pope’s apart- 
ments, he perfected himself, drawing inspiration more especially 
from Michael Angelo, who slightly despised all of him but his 
paintings, but whose friend and disciple Vasari wrote of him 
thus :— 

“Among all his rare gifts,’ says Vasari, ‘I consider one to be so 
wonderful that it fills me with amazement: that, namely, with which 
Heaven has invested him, the power to awaken that feeling in our circle 
which is at variance with the nature of painters: for all, not only the 
lesser artists, but even those who claimed to be great (and art produces 
numbers of such), were of one mind, as soon as they worked in Raphael's. 
presence. All ill-humour disappeared when they saw him, every low 
common thought was banished from the mind. Such harmony has 
never reigned but in tho time in which he lived. And the cause was 
this, that they felt themselves overcome by his kindliness, by his art, 
and still more by the might of his noble nature’ (‘ma pit dal genio della 
sua buona natura ’).” 

There was in truth in him what sprang, it maybe, from his Pagam 
instincts, his belief in beauty and grace as having in themselves 
somewhat divine, as being entities, instead of mere clothing for 
entities, a gentleness and a dignity which made all who knew him 
love him, which spread through his nature and over his manner a 
gentleness and a loving consideration of which the far higher 
nature of Michael Angelo, au fond Italian patriot, had no vestige. 
There is a story told, probably false, that the two masters recog- 
nized this fact in somewhat harsh but penetrating language. 
‘* Michael Angelo, one day meeting Raphael surrounded by many 
of his pupils, called out to him, ‘There you go, with a great train 
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like a provost.’ To which Raphael is said to have auswered, ‘ And 
you goalone like an executioner.’” ‘‘Testeem myself happy, never- 
theless,” said Raphael, at another time, ‘‘ to have been born in the 
times of Michael Angelo, for through him I have learned another 
art than that of the old masters ;” and Michael Angelo, solitary 
by the necessity of his nature and consciousness of purposes too 
high for those around, nevertheless recognized, if he could not 
enjoy, the genius of his rival. It wasin Rome, too, that he fell in 


love with the woman whose beauty has lived ever since in the | 


Fornarina, who was by tradition the daughter of a turf-burner 
-on the other side of the Tiber, who charmed him till his friends bade 
her sit by his side on the painting scaffold, lest she should draw 
him too perpetually from his work, and who was the object to 
which his burning sonnets, full of the sensuous fire seldom absent 
from his earthly paintings, were dedicated. It was probably while 
abandoning work for her sake that he wrote,— 
“ Love, that ensnar’st me with thy magic light 
From eyos that melt me into hope and fears ; 
Like snow on roses lying she appears 
With word and actions to inspire delight. 
Until so warm my flame, that no sea wave 
Could quench the burning ardour that I know ; 
Yet revelling in the flame I feel its glow, 
Nor wish from its consuming power to save. 
How sweetly passive was she when controll'd ; 
Throwing her white arms as a chain around, 
Until it seemed like death to loose their hold. 
Yet pause I here, tho’ still my thoughts abound ; 
For joys excessive, fatal powers enfold ; 
Yet while I cease, to thee my thoughts are bound.” 
With the death of Julius in 1513, when Raphael was thirty, the 
greatest section of his life ended, though he painted the well known 
Cartoons for Leo X., and the Galatea for Agostini Chigi, a 
glorious figure, believed, unlike most of his works, to be his from 
sketch to completion, and was appointed architect of St. Peter's, for 
whieh he drew a plan, preserved as Conservator of Rome most of 
the relics of antique art which now adorn the Vatican, and 
painted the noblest of all his works, the Sistine Madonna, with 
the supernatural eyes of the child Christ. In 1520, on the anni- 
versary of his birth thirty-seven years before, he died, wora out, 


—_—___. 
army consisted in a great degree of a rabble which would be dis. 
owned by Whitechapel, and that the insurrection in Volhynia was 
utterly unjustifiable. ‘The Russians will gnash their teeth at his 
justification of the Polish discontent with Russia, at his accounts 
of the lawless brutality of the Cossacks and the more lawless bru- 
tality of the Russian Government, at his exposure of the deceit 
by which the Polish peasants were incited to take part against 
their country, and of the tyranny exercised on those who were 
not to be caught by cunning. But to the mass of Englishmen, 
Mr. Edwards’ book will be the more valuable, as it thus steers 
between the two extremes. The absence of party spirit will 
prove that his judgments are trustworthy. The impartial con- 
demnation of the excesses of both sides will give the greater 
weight to the verdict of guilty pronounced against the Russians, 
and will show that Mr. Edwards’ preference of the Poles is based 
on reason and justice. What the Poles have to complain of, what 
they attempted to gain by this insurrection, and what any just or 
upright government would have granted them already,—this is 
what Mr. Edwards establishes. And he writes with such clear- 
ness and such grace, that he may expect a hearing even from those 
who are tired of the wrongs of Poland and the encroachments of 
Russia, to whom the first is a wearisome beggar, and the second an 
incomprehensible phantom. 

The case of the Poles against Russia is shortly stated. The 
Poles hold the same views on the question now as they did in 
1814. ‘They complain that they are ‘* subjected to the rule of a 
foreign and, in many respects, barbarous power, which year after 
year has marked out and seizel all their most promising young men 
in the schools and gymnasiums to bury them in the Russian army ; 
which has closed their universities, carried off their libraries, for- 
bidden the establishment of every useful and necessary institution, 
and, in a word, has systematically impeded the development of 
their country, with a view of rendering it too feeble for resistance.” 
They complain that they are constantly exposed to a humiliation 
of which no one who has not lived among them can form an 
adequate notion, And these feelings have worked their way so 
deeply into the heart and marrow of the population that, as Mr. 
Edwards remarks with bitter irony, the Russians are blamed, what- 





Vasari says, by excesses; killed by bleeding, as others say ; of a 
fever, says Wolzogen; the truth being probably that he died of all, 
—of a fever which told terribly on a debilitated constitution, and 
was treated by bleeding. Ile left a competence to the Fornarina, | 
his house to his patron, Cardinal Bibbiena, his wealth to his | 
maternal relatives in Urbino, and his works to Giulio Romano and 
Francesco Penni, and was borne to his grave in the Pantheon of 
Agrippa amidst the grief of the whole population of Rome, to be 
buried with this inscription on his tomb .—“ ‘This is that Raphae 
by whom Nature while he lived feared to be conquered, and when 
he died, to die.” He was the greatest, though not the best, | 
exponent of the doctrine which Mr. Kingsley and others have | 
since modernized, that the soul and the body are not only equally | 
of divine origin, but equally divine, a half-truth greater than the 
lie that the soul is of God and the body of the Devil, but yet so | 
untrue that it is only amidst a momentary recoil from overstrainced | 
spiritualism that it has ever received acceptance from the human | 
race who, yielding to the body, still feel instinctively that the 
higher reverence is due primarily to the soul. 
THE PRIVATE HISTORY OF A POLISII 
INSURRECTION.* 

Mr. Epwanrps had the honour of being Times’ correspondent in 
Poland during the last insurrection, and the still greater honour 
of being turned out of Poland by the Russians. Yet neither of 
these things has in the least influenced his judgment. ‘Though 
he was a Times’ correspondent, he had no preconceived opinions 
to which all facts had to be sacrificed, he retracted any statement 
which he found was incorrect, aud he wrote pleasantly, instead of | 
forcing himself into magniloquence. ‘Though he was sent out of 
Poland he never adopted that blind hatred of everything Russian 
which seems so natural to civilizel men, and which, from its very 
nature, excludes the clearsighted condemnation that is deserved, 
and would be really fatal to Russia, While Mr. Edwards was ia 
Poland, his endeavours to take a just view of what was going on 
led the Polish newspapers to regard him as a Russian apologist, 
and the Russian papers to describe him as a Polish enthusiast and 
fanatic. His book will probably meet with the saine fate. 
Poles will not be pleased with his statements that tle institution 
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of the national police was in itself a condemnation of the revolt, | 
that the peasants were opposed to the insurrection, that the Polish | 
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ever they do. “If they plunder there is an outcry, if they burn 
there is also an outcry. In the Zamoyski houses they plundered 
in spite of orders, and in accordance with orders burnt, and still 
So, when they brought the half-dead 
te restored hanged 


ve 


no one was satisfied. 
Frankowski to life, and as soon as he was qui 
him, they were accused of cruelty, while precisely the same 
charge was brought against them when they hastened to hang 
Sierakowski instead of leaving him to die of the incurable wounds 
he had received on the field of battle.” Mr. Edwards never knew 
a Pole who did not hate the Russian Government. He defies the 
Russians to show an educated Pole who does not hate them. 
And we can hardly wonder at this assertion, when we read of the 
wanton sack of the Zamoyski Palace, of Cossacks whipping their 
way through the streets or along the pavements in Warsaw, of 
police regulations forbidding persons to remain more than ten 
minutes in cafés or pastrycooks’ shops, or of persons arreste| for 
going out by day when they had only a night permit. 

At the same time the wish for insurrection was by no means 
general. First of all the peasants were in favour of Russia. In 
some places they were neutral, or inclined to take the safer side. 
In other parts, where they had lately been serfs, they were incliued 
to oppose a national movement that might restore their ancient 
etters. In other parts, again, they had been bribed or deceived 
by Russian agents, gulled by extravagant stories, or armed and 
furnished with inconceivable licence. But the educated classes 
were mostly opposed toa rising. Scarcely a dozen men in Poland 
were really and ardently desirous of one in January, 1863, but un- 
fortunately they could not decide one way or the other. The 
moderate men were afraid of being accused of factiousness if they 
did not join the movement that had been started by the party of 
action. ‘They were on the horns of a dilemma. It was the same 
with the landed proprietors when the insurgents demanded assist- 
If they refused it, they were hanged by the insurgents. If ° 


ance. ge 
R But in the one 


they gave it, they were hanged by th 
case they were hanged at once, in the other they had the chances 
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of delay. 
“Ni parere velis, pereundum est aute lucernas 
Si seelus adimitias, dabitur mora parvula.” 


Besides, as a Polish proprietor stated to the Russian general 
before whom he was summoned, ‘If ey hang me, my son will 
| never find a wife in Poland, nor my daughter a husband, aud fifty 


| years after my death people will tura their backs on my grand- 
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children. If you har 


memory.” 
It is a qrestion if this book is not more valuable for its social 


and personal sketches in the midst of an insurrection, the insight | 


it gives us into the Polish character, and Polish circumstances, 
than even for its political information. 
that when Offenbach’s operetta of Orphée aux Enfers was 
performed during the insurrection, the Poles talked of it as 
“Orpheus in Warsaw.” When the Czar Alexander met the 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia in the capital 
of the country which their pre lecessors had dismembered, the 
theatre got up a grand performance in honour of the three Sove- 
reigns, and the piece selected was Robert and Bertrand ; or, the 
Jwo Thieves. But the Poles remarked, ‘‘ Those who go to the 
play to-night will see not two thicves, but three,” and the number 
was changed in the play-bills exhibited at the doors. On the 
Austrian frontier Mr. Edwards found the hotels so full that new 
comers had to thank the midnight arrests of the Austrian police 
for a chance of a bed. The insurgents crossed the frontier to 
fight and came back to Cracow for supper, and before going to 
rest told the waiter to call thew in time for an early battle. 
Minié rifles crossel the frontier in the shape of candles for 
churches, aud Austrian piety let them pass without a scrutiny. 
At Lemberg there were so many insurgents that a circus was 
openel for their special benefit. But one of the most curious 
incidents on the froutier was the passage of some scythemen after 
the defeat of Langiewiez. They were stopped by a body of 
Cossacks, but instead of making them prisoners the Cossacks pro- 
posed that they should pay toll for crossing, and after haggling 
over the sum demande:l, the two parties struck a bargain. 

Here, too, is au amusing instance of the detestation felt by the 
Poles for all those who are set in authority over them. The con- 
versation rel to the attempted assassination of General Trepoff, 
who was chief of the Polish gendarmes in the Russian service, and 
had done what he could to render himself unpopular :— 


pan 
awes 


“T heard some curious conversations respecting this affair between 
Poles, of which the following may be taken as a specimen; it will 
serve to give some notion of the excited and somewhat per- 
verted state of the public mind in Warsaw, ‘ Trepoff was on 
his way to church, accompanied by his daughter and her gover- 
ness. He was in the habit of going there every day to say prayers for 
his wife, who had lately died.’—‘ The hypocrite !—‘He was followed 
by four National gendarmes. One of them was dressed as a peasant, 
and carried an axe, with which he had sworn to take Trepolf’s life.’ 
—‘ The scoundrel!’ (meaning Trepoif)—t His companions kept between 
him and Trepoff, until at length, the street being tolerably clear, and 
no soldiers being in sight, he advanced and struck at Trepoff’s neck, but so 
awkwardly that the weapon turned in his hand.’— Poor fellow!’ (meaning 
the assassin)’'—* And what did Trepo!f do? ’— Feeling himself wounded, 
he rushed at the man, wrested the axe from his grasp, and following 
him as he was attempting to escape, dealt him a terrible blow which laid 
his shoulder open.’—* The villain ! (meaning Trepoff).” 


timents do not imply that the Poles in general favoured 


These sen 
assassination. They only show that the Russians were intensely 
hated. A remarkable instance of the sacredness of Polish honour 


is given by Mr. Edwards, and such an instance alone is enough to 
entitle the nation to more respect at our hands than it has hitherto 
received. After the affair of February 27, 1861, when five Poles 
were murdered by the Cossacks for taking part in a funeral 
service in honour of those who had been massacred two days 
before, there were some fears of au outbreak or of incendiary 
speeches at the second funeral. ‘The Marquis Paulucci, who had 
resided long in Poland, and knew the Polish character, asked as a 
favour that no speeches should be delivered. His request was 
granted, He then said that he had already prepared a report to 
the effect that the funeral had taken place in the most orderly 
manner, and that the people had dispersed quietly when it was 
over. Could he sign the report in perfect confidence that it would 
not be falsified by the event ? Ile was assured that he might sign 
it, and the report drawn up beforehand, and communicated to 
the Poles, was confirmed in every part by the ceremony. 





THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISIL BLANK VERSE.* 
Tue attractions of Homer for all who can read him in Greek is 
a standing mystery to most of those who cannot. Readers of 
Pope’s Iliad are often left with the impression that the Greek and 


frojan combats are no better than a series of prize-fights pom- 
pously described, and chuckle inwardly at Fielding’s fight between 
the viragoes in Tum Jones as a very fair caricature of them; and 
as for the Odyssey, Qoes it not want a more romantic heroine to 
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me, monuments will be erected to my 


Mr. Edwards tells us | 


| make it even a good fairy story? Younger sisters, devoted to 
; absent school-boy brothers, and trying to keep up a thread of 
connection with them by reading translations of their Greek and 

Latin books, wonder why Homer is always pronounced jo!!y, and 
Virgil in comparison slow; for in the translation the latter is 
quite as interesting as the former. Te estimation in which the 
Iliad and Odyssey are held is attributed cither to some hidden 
allegorical meaning not to be comprehended by the uninitiated and 
non-classical, or else it is set down as a superstition perpetuated 
by those whose reputation rests on classies, by way of keeping up 
a fictitious value on their own commodity. Can it be true, it is 
| asked, that so much is to be found in the original if so little sur- 
vives in the translation? Plain Greek can surely be rendered 
into plain English so as to preserve the ideas, at whatever cost of 
rhythm and versification. 

It is easy, by way of answer, though it is not a very convincing 
answer, to point to the fact that the /liad and@)dyssey were for 
centuries read and reverenced as no other work in prose or verse 
ever was before or since, the Bible and the Koran alone excepted. 
It is easy, too, to assert that the Odysscy, and still more the //iad, 
are more difficult to translate into a modern language than any 
other poem. But it is not so easy to analyze and to give a reason 
for this difficulty. Of the fact, however, there can be no doubt. 
The number of translators who have set themselves to the work 
is itself an indication that the predecessor of each has not wholly 
succeeded, and that the field is still open. It is hardly too much 
to say that Clough’s Bothic, and some of Tennyson's poems, the 
Vorte J Arthur, for instance, breathe the spirit and the musie of 
Ifomer more than any existing translation of Homer himself. A 
live ass is better than a dead lion; and perhaps also a live ass 
would better than a dead lion convey the idea of a live lion to 
any one who had never seen a live quadruped at all. 
is said, declared that the sight of a troop of ycomanry cuabled 
him to realize an ancient battle better than did any written 
description of the battles themselves. Great poems, like soldiers 
must be seen in the body to be realized. ‘Translation, however 
good, is a disembodiment. 

The first difficulty of a translator is the want of a sulfvient 
vocabulary of simple English words as equivalents of simple 
Greek ones. It is easy to talk of plain English; bat of 
pure and plain English, strictly so called, the language of 
our day contains only a moderate proportion. For purposes 
of Epie verse the English language has deteriorated in the 
last three centuries. One translator, Mr. Worsley, was so 
alive to this fact that he has introduced into his translation several 
Spenserian words, now obsolete, which helped him a little out of 
the increased difliculties in which his adoption of the Spenserian 
As the language became more refined, 
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stanza had involved him. 
words acquired a restricted meaning, leaving their original mean- 
ing to be supplied by the combination of two or more words, or 
worse still, by an explanatory sentence. ‘Thus the word crafty 
is now used only in a bad sense. What its original sense was 
may be gathered from the words craftsman and handicrajt. The 
same may be said of the word cxning, and perhaps also of sub- 
tile, in the sense in which it is used in the Book of Proverbs. 
Now any one of these three words would have served as a fair 
equivalent for zoAJu7r71;, the distinctive and perpetually recur- 
ring epithet of Ulysses. In their existing sense they are all 
quite inapplicable. There is no word to supply their place, and 
Mr. Musgrave is driven to the expressions “ ever ready,” “ shrewd 
im tact,” ‘quick in thought,” “* prompt in thought,” and so on, 
clumsy circumlocutions for a simple idea. In like manner dis- 
erect in its Old ‘Testament sense would express 
Mr. Musgrave does occasionally so use it; and proper in its old 
sense would mean nearly the same thing. But the cold shade of prig- 
gishness has been thrown over them,—over (/screet by the Puritans, 
and over proper by the “ moral” books of the Miss Edgeworth 
school, and they are in consequence disgraced for purposes of 
verse, and almost banished from common parlance. We owe a 
grudge to the Puritans for ostracizing many a good old word now 


Tesvusivog, and 
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surviving only in the Bible. Their habit of intro:lucing Scripture 


phrases, in season and out of season, into common discourse, had 
| resulted in the opposite effect of banishing many Bible words 
| previously in common use. The words of more recent birth 
| supply their place but ill, Compound words derived from the 
| Latin, and indee? words generally of other than Saxoa origin, are 
| many of them more or less objectionable in an epic poem, beesuse 

they express something more than a simple objective idea. They 


, are apt to carry along with them by a sort of latent connection a 
train of shadowy ideas depending upon their etymology, or upon 
Lthe circumstances attending their first introduction into the 
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language, which partially distract the attention and interrupt the’ 


simplicity and even flow of the poem. 

Mr, Musgrave wisely contented himself with blank verse in his 
translation, knowing that he had difficulties enough before him 
without hampering himself by an elaborate metre, and spending his 
strength in beating about for rhymes. No doubt, other things 
being equal, hexameters in Greek are best rendered by hexameters 
in English. But they are very difficult to write well, and at best 
they cannot adequately reproduce the Greek rhythm. There is 
less to be said in favour of other metres. It is worth while for a 
translator to surrender the rhythm for the sake of being un- 
trammelled in giving the sense. Lord Derby’s Jliad was in blank 
verse, and it is the most successful English rendering of the Iliad 
that has ever appeared. Mr. Musgrave’s blank-verse Odyssey in 
our opinion does not fall far short of it. In one respect the latter 
has an advantage, ‘The Odyssey is more a tale, and less an epic 
song than the //fad, and therefore falls better into blank verse. 
And it isin the simple descriptive passages that Mr. Musgrave 
has succeeded best. The following is an admirable rendering of 
the description in the fifth book of Mercury entering the Garden 
of Calypso :— 

“ He who Argus slew 
His flight commenc’d, and o’er Pieria’s coasts 
Aloft upborne,—down from th’ «therial clime 
Rush’d on the face o’ th’ deep, above whose wave 
He sped on rapid wing, like some sea-mew 
Which, ever as the finny tribe he hunts 
In the deep troughs of that great sea whose plain 
No harvest yields, oft downward darting prone 
His pinions in the salt sea-billow laves. 
But when to that secluded isle he came, 
The dark sea quitting, he the mainland sought, 
And that vast cavern reach’d in which the nymph, 
With glossy tresses deck’d, her dwelling made,— 
And in her presence stood. Upon her hearth 
An ample fire was kindled, and from far 
Tho scent of quickly riven cedar logs 
And smould'ring frankincense came on the air, 
And fragrance genial through the isle diffused. 
She with a dulcet voice her song within 
Was warbling, and, as o'er the warp she bent, 
From side to side with golden shuttle wove. 
Around her island cave a thicket rose 
Of thriving wood—alder and poplar growth, 
And fragrant-scented cypress. And at roost 
Were perch’d those birds who with wide outstretch’d wings 
Cleave the mid air,—owls, hawks, and long-tongu'd crows, 
That live on sea, and in a sea life toil. 
And all about the grot extended wide 
A young luxuriant vine in clusters shone. 
In order rang'd, four founts of purest spring, 
Each near the other, but to points diverse 
Directed, threw their streams, and on soft turf 
The violet and the spreading parsley grew.” 

The above is about as near perfection as a translation can well 
be. The language is beautifully pure and poetical, and at the 
same time marvellously faithful to the original. Upon collating 
them, it will be found that a word-for-word prose translation could 
hardly be more accurate. The whole of this interesting fifth 
book is very well done; the building of the raft, the parting from 
the goddess Calypso, the storm, and the stranding of Ulysses, 
gasping and speechless, on the Pheercian beach, are given with 
great vigour and spirit. 

In meeting the difficulty of the Epithets, the translator has 
not been quite so successful. “I have felt it incumbent on 
me,” he says in his preface, ‘* to pay a scrupulous regard, without 
taking umbrage at their iteration, to the Lpithets characterizing 
the Homeric style. Those who relish their quaintness will 
not complain of their monotony.” We do relish their quaintness, 
and therefore are disposed to take exception not to their monotony, 
but to unnecessary attempts to break their monotony by render- 
ing the same epithet differently in different places. Thus 
yavuxwrs is variously translated ‘ blue-eyed,” ‘‘ dazzling-eyed,” 
‘* of light-gleaming eye,” *‘ of the azure eye,” “‘ with the gleaming 
glance,” and so on. Each of these renderings no doubt expresses 
part of the meaning of y)Aauxd71s, and probably no one of them 
singly expresses its whole meaning. But it is of the essence of an 
epithet, as much as of a nickname, that it should be always the 
same, and thus become familiar. The mind comprehends and 
adopts it the first time it occurs, and at each iteration does not 
need again to pause and reconsider it, but uses it familiarly as a 
picturesque aid to identification. To vary it unnecessarily is 
to destroy half its value. It is like announcing an old friend each 
time by aslightly different name. In speaking of the ‘‘ Iron Duke” 
we do not vary his epithet by calling him the ‘‘ Steel Duke,” nor do 
we for the sake of variety, change titles such as ‘‘ Gracious Ma- 
jesty,” or ‘‘ Serene Highness,” into ‘‘ Benign Majesty,” or ‘+ Placid 
Highness,” though the substitution would not perceptibly change the 





ideas. Still less is it desirable to render an epithet by a descriptive 
sentence, as yAauxaaig by ‘in whose glance gleamathe blue eye’s 
effulgence,” and 24@vdos by “ whose shock of hair in fairest locks 
abounds.” The effect of so doing is to arrest the attention unduly, 
and to turn it aside from the leading idea. Carlyle is the best 
master of epithets in English. How telling his always are, even 
though they are sometimes a little far-fetched! What a perfect 
rendering of ‘* Maultasche ” is ‘‘ Pouch-mouth !” 

These, however, are but slight blemishes. It is a translation 
which may be read with pleasure both by those who have and by 
those who have not a knowledge of the original, for it is unmis- 
takably the work of one who is both an accurate scholar and a 
master of pure English. It is not often that an author of this 
calibre is willing to take so much pains for the benefit of those 
whom he calls ‘‘ the new Intellectual Fraternity who proceed front 
strength to strength as middle-class scholars.” ‘Times are changed 
since a great Oxford Don could, in a University sermon, enumerate 
amongst the-benefits of a knowledge of the classics that it enabled 
a man to look down with pity and contempt on the rest of man- 
kind, Middle-class scholars are nowadays more likely to be 
petted than snubbed. But valuable and excellent as are works. 
such as this translation, let not middle-class scholars vainly suppose 
that by their help it is possible to attain to the results and benefits 
of classical knowledge without undergoing the drudgery of ac- 
quiring it. Even if Homer could be translated into English with- 
out marring a shadow of an idea, he would have but little mean- 
ing for readers whose imaginations, untrained by education or 
naturally deficient, do not enable them to picture to themselves and 
fairly estimate a civilization, a social condition, so far removed 
from that in which we live. The recognition of war asthe normal 
condition of humanity, the terrible uncertainty of the condition 
of women, still more the caprice and vengefulness of the Homeric: 
gods, will be a fatal stumbling-block to such. By patient study 
only do we become fully aware that civilization and manners are 
the shell, not the kernel, of history. Homer's heroes were born 
to their harsh civilization, as we are born to ill-distributed wealth, 
and ill-distributed population; and they were as much, and no 
more, responsible for it. If that is realized and remembered, the 
harsh features of the old state of society will not obscure our vision. 
of the national and individual life and character presented to us. 
The strife, the restlessness, the aspirations common to humanity, 
shine out always and everywhere. With all their grotesqueness 
and caprice (and is there no grotesqueness and caprice in any 
modern ideas of divine agency and judgment?) what are the 
gods of the heroes, without whom they are powerless in battle 
or in council, but a dim recognition of Him who teacheth the 
hands to war and the fingers to fight ? What is the belief in their 
constant personal presence, and aid to struggling, suffering men, 
but a recognition of, a testimony to, the ever present personal 
help in trouble which is the key-note of the Psalms ? 





TOM SAYERS.* 
Some four or five weeks ago, a strange procession made its way 
through the north-western suburbs of London, from Camden 
Town to Highgate Cemetery, the Pére-la-Chaise of the British 
metropolis. A crowd more than two miles in length pushed 
noisily up the road, surrounding a funeral train of very unusuab 
aspect. ‘The bier, drawn by four sable-plumed horses, was preceded 
by a band of rather jovial-looking musicians, while next to it 
followed, as chief mourner, a gigantic dog, of the St. Bernard 
breed, sitting in lonely grandeur on the top of a little pony 
cart. ‘The immense crowd, composed of the dregs of the 
population of London, kept shouting and vociferating, and 
the clangour of brass instruments made the whole a hideous 
noise; but the big dog sat there unmoved on his pedestal, silent 
and grave, the only true mourner, and the only decent creature, 
in this vast multitude. hus the procession rolled onward till, 
arrived at the gates of the cemetery, it was stopped by a body of 
police, instructed to preserve orderly behaviour at least within the 
inclosure of the dead. Not so, however, did the mob understand 
it; a sharp and short fight ensued, and the gates being broken by 
force, the vagabond host rushed into the sacred area, trampling 
down shrubs and flowers, and dancing upon the graves. Amidst 
all this noisy tumult, the coffin, centre and chief object of the 
procession, was lowered to its clayey depth, and while the mob 
remained in the cemetery, shouting and swearing, the funeral car 
went its way back, preceded by the merry band playing a merry 
tune, and followed as before by the silent, noble-looking dog. 





* Tom Sayers, some time Champion of England ; his Life and Pugilistic Career, con- 
taining the Whole of his Battles, &c., dc, By the Autuor of Pugilisticz, London = 
S. 0. Beeton. 1:60. 
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Perhaps & more grotesque funeral was never seen in the streets of 
London ; yet was it not altogether out of keeping with the no less 
grotesque career of the dead hero of the procession. tt was some- 
thing akin to a feeling of true devotion and duty which drove this 
London mob to crowd around the bier, to show its last respects to 
Tom Sayers, ‘‘ Champion of England.” 

What sort of a man this ‘“ Champion” was, and what he did 
in the course of his earthly career, forms the subject of a curious 
tale, very curiously told by “ the Author of Pugilistica.”. Tom, 
that is, Thomas Sayers, was, we learn, ‘‘born on the 17th of 
July, 1826, at Brighton, in the humble locality known as Pimlico.” 
Tom’s father was a shoemaker, “ born at Storrington, near 
Steyning, Sussex, and there baptized in 1793.” An absurd 
rumour, noticed by the biographer, went for some time flying 
about the world to the effect that the Champion of England was 
«of Irish extraetion ;” but we rejoice to be informed that ‘ the 
Anglo-Saxon origin of Sayers is beyond dispute.” Of the early 
life of the Champion the report is very naked and unsatisfactory ; 
it is said that he showed a “spirit of knightly courage,” but no 
mention is made that he ever went to school, or even learnt the 
ABCat home. Getting at a sudden leap over twenty-three 
years of the Champion’s life, his biographer next shows him 
a working bricklayer, moving in the best society of ‘ the 
fistic celebrities of the day.” [His young soul, under the teach- 
ing of these guides, now Degan to thirst for renown, and on 
the 19th of March, 1848, three weeks after the proclamation of the 
French Republic, Tom had the intense satisfaction of measuring 
himself with ‘‘the famous Aby Couch,” whose deeds of valour are 
chronicled for all generations in the Fistiana. The day of the 
19th of March laid the groundwork of Tom's future fame, for 
“the spectators of this battle, including the reporter, were con- 
vinced that something remarkable resided in the young brick- 
layer.” He was patronized accordingly by the leaders of the 
“Ring,” and after a short while relinquished bricklaying alto- 
gether for prize-fighting. ‘Tom’s career for the next five years 
was one of continued ‘‘ rounds,” until his merits as a pugilist 
had brought him a sufficient sum to realize the great ambition of 
modern gladiators, that of becoming the owner of a gin-shop. 
He set up the “ Bricklayers’ Arms,” in Camden Town, but, 
scarcely established, got restless again, and started on a provincial 
teur. Coming back to London full of honours, ‘‘his next step was to 
challenge the redoubted 13-stone Tipton Slasher,” claimant of the 
famous ‘‘ belt,” the distinguishing mark of English Championship. 
“ Never,” exclaims the enthusiastic biographer, ‘‘ never since the 
memorable battle between Caunt and Bendigo, in September, 
1845, had there been a match which excited such general interest 
beyond the circle of regular supporters of true old British boxing.” 
Tom not only beat the ‘Tipton Slasher,” but nearly killed him, 
and gaining the coveted belt, his fame was now firmly established 
as greatest of English prize-fighters. 

Tom Sayers’ renown, however, reached its highest pitch on the 
occasion of his encounter with John Heenan, who had come all 
the way from the United States to dispute the possession of the 
“belt.” The fight between Sayers and Heenan took place on the 
17th of April, 1860, in the presence, we learn, of above 1,200 
individuals, many of them said to be ‘noblemen, officers of the 
army and navy, members of Parliament, justices of the peace, 
and even brethren of the cloth,” the whole of them “ evincing 
at the same time the overwhelming interest and excitement 
this great national event created throughout both hemispheres.” 
The minute description of the “ great national event,” dwelt 
upon with immense satisfaction by the Champion’s biographer, is 
worthy a place in English history, as showing what an amount of 
low brutality was allowed to show itself openly, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, in broad daylight, before the eyes of 
twelve hundred people, including members of Parliament and 
justices of the peace. ‘Tom Sayers and his antagonist fought 
thirty-seven ‘‘ rounds,” tearing and knocking away at each other 
like wild beasts for not less than two hours and twenty minutes. 
At the thirty-fourth round, we learn, Heenan had one of his eyes 
knocked out; in the thirty-fifth, Tom “ landed another little pop 
m the good eye;” and in the thirty-sixth round, Heenan’s “ face 
was a spectacle to behold” —a glorious spectacle—to the ‘“ sup- 
porters of Yue old British boxing.” In the thirty-seventh and 
last round ‘om Sayers “ administered severe punishment” to 
Heenan’s face, and “after a wild rally they fell together.” On 
rising, Heenan found that ‘he was totally blind ;” however, Tom 
Sayers ‘‘was strong on his pins, and could have fought scme time 
longer.” A pity it was he did not fight a little longer, so as to 
kill his blind antagonist, and be hung as Champion of England, 
pour encourager les autres. As it was, the Champion escaped the 
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gallows, not having entirely, but only nearly killed his American 
antagonist, who had to be taken home ‘‘in a close cab, wrapped 
in blankets, blind, unpresentable, and seemingly unconscious.” 
The next period of Tom Sayers’ life was one of “ tremendous 
glory,”—glory too great for tongue to utter, too overwhelming for 
the pen of even a faithful biographer. How “ British admiration 
of true courage expressed itself in the substantial form of public 


subscription,” and how “ members of Parliament, the Stock Ex- 


change, Lloyd’s, and Mark Lane clubbed their gold pieces, to 
enable the Champion to pass in peace and competence the 
remainder of his days, guarded from the stings and sorrows 
of poverty,” is sufficiently well known. Less well known, 
and only half told by the enthusiastic biographer is how the 
‘gold pieces” served, after all, but to accelerate the final 
ruin of the ‘“‘renowed Champion of England,” who might have 
been a happy man had he never quitted his honest work as a 
bricklayer. The fatal gold pieces of the patrons of ‘true 
courage” led the Champion to become “ first a shareholder, and 
then proprietor of Howes and Cushing's circus, under the manage- 
ment of Jem Myers.” ‘This brought poor Tom—plentifally gifted 
by nature with muscle, but very sparingly with brains—into diffi- 
culties, to escape which he had to sell his circus property. ‘‘ ‘Tom's 
free living,” further relates the biographer, ‘degenerated into ex- 
cess during this loose and exciting life of a travelling showman 
and exhibitor,” and he admits that ‘‘ there is little doubt that Tom 
at this time laid the seeds of the inflammatory disease which 
shortened his days, and cut him off at the early age of thirty- 
nine.” But we are informed that ‘ the great gladiator” was not 
himself at fault, but all was due to “ the force of circumstances,” 
Which is undoubtedly a very comfortable doctrine, even for 
prize-fighters. 

The Life and Pugilistic Career of the ‘*Champion of Eng- 
land” is interesting from more than one point of view. The 
biographer—if so we may call the composer of a terrible mass 
of slang and slipshod writing, intermingled with a still larger 
quantity of raw paste-and-scissors work—takes the greatest pains 
to raise his ‘* Tom ” into a hero, yet all his efforts have the only 
effect of making the figure utterly repulsive. The constant 
tirades about true British sport, followed by long descriptions of 
so many London ruffians rushing to some lonely spot in the country, 
‘“‘ dodging the blues,” venting their energy in fearful oaths, and 
gloating over the sufferings of two unhappy muscular but brain- 
less creatures, belabouring each other with their fists until be- 
grimed with blood and utterly exhausted—all these descriptions 
are so thoroughly loathsome and disgusting, that we wonder 
whether there is any educated man living, be he ever so enthu- 
siastic an admirer of the ‘“ Prize-ring,” who can read these 
accounts without feeling sick at heart. ‘Then as to the poor hero 
of the tale himself, his example, spite of all the big words about 
gladiatorship, true British pluck, and so forth, is in reality as 
saddening and disgusting as all the rest. ‘om Sayers evi- 
dently was a man endowed by nature, if not with much in- 
telligence, at least with a body wonderfully perfect, strong, 
and healthy. In the slang of the biographer, “the bulk 
of Sayers was so compactly packed that you did not realize his 
true size and weight at a cursory glance, and it was this close 
and neat packing of his trunk that doubtless was an important 
ingredient in many a long day in which Tom’s lasting powers 
were the admiration of every spectator.” Useful indeed, as well as 
happy, might have been the earthly career of this splendid “ trunk,”, 
if left to follow the bent of its own inclination, and doing duty as 
a nayvy or a bricklayer. From the little that is said on the subject 
by ‘the Author of Pugilistica,” it appears that the first twenty- 
three years of the poor Champion's life flowed on happy and con- 
tented enough ; in 1848, he was a working bricklayer, had got mar- 
ried, and earned no doubt good wages. But now came the harpies, 
‘patrons of the Prize-ring,” who, perceiving the profits to be got out 
of the muscular bricklayer, turned him into a fighting-cock. The 
* Author of Pugilistica,” otherwise so grandiloquent on all sub- 
jects connected with the ‘ Ring,” is remarkably reticent in respect 
to these ‘‘ patrons,” who seem to pull the wires at the great prize- 
fights, the outlay for which, in regard to special railway trains, 
steamers, bodies of hired ruffians, and other necessary auxiliaries 
for successfully contravening the law, must be considerable. No 
doubt the “* patrons” are capitalists who, fully knowing the instru- 
ments with which they have to deal, do not risk their money 
without the certainty of a good return. As for the fighting- 
cocks themselves, champions, gladiators, or whatever else they 
are called, they do not seem to be much better off nowadays 
than their predecessors in ancient Rome. Though no more 
dragged to the spoliarium by hooks, awaiting their fate of tie 
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pollicem premchant or pollicem vertcbant, their life, as of old, 
depends clearly on the humour of their employers, who, as’ 
they are themselves safe from the gallows, do not appear very 
particular in overstepping now and then the barrier which separates 
murder from manslaughter. Even the ceremony of the poli x is 
retained, more or less, in that of “‘ throwing up the sponge ;” until 
this is done by the editoris tribunal, modern English gladiators 
must fight on, however faint, blind, and besmeared with blood. 
It is clear from all the accounts of ‘‘ the Author of Puyilistica” 
that the successive prize-fights through which the bricklayer-gla- 
diator had to wend his way to the Championship had the most bru- 
talizing effect upon the poor fellow himself, until at last he sank, 
under the heavy weight of sin and debauch, ‘at the early age of 
thirty-nine.” Such was the end of the “‘pugilistic career of one to 
whom the shades of Ajax, Entelles, Milo, Dares, Eryx, Gyas, 
Gerontes, and the deified twins Castor and Pollux, may well give 
the fist of friendship.” It may excite increased compassion with 
the evil fate of the poor bricklayer to sec him thus persecuted even 
in death. 


r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_»——_ 
Nos. 1 and 2, January and February. 
It is intended, it seems, 





The Contemporary Review. 
(Strahan.)—We welcome this new periodical. 
to be an organ of theological, literary, and social criticism, and appeals 
to the sympathies of those who, loyal to belief in the articles of the 
Christian faith, are yet not afraid of modern thought, and “scorn to 
defend ” their faith by mere reticence, or by the artifices too commonly 
acquiesced in. Evge! say we; we are delighted to have such a pleasant 
variety of the religious periodical, and bear our grateful testimony to 
the ability and candour which characterize the treatment of the many 
interesting subjects discussed in the two opening numbers. The theo- 
logical element preponderates at present, almost to the exclusion of other 
matters; this gives the list of contents an appearance of heaviness, 
which will not be found really to exist by those who have the courage 
to plunge in medias res, Mr. Mansel (or somebody who knows what Mr. 
Mansel does “ purposely”) is entitled to the place of honour; in two 
able articles on the “Philosophy of the Unconditioned,” he replies to 
the strictures of Mr. Mill on Sir William Hamilton's philosophy. The 
whole interest of this discussion turns upon the theological considera- 
tions connected with it. Can we, from our own moral and intellectual 
consciousness judge @ priori of what God ought to doina given case, 
by determining what we should think it wise or right to do in a similar 
case? In other words, is the human mind competent to sit in moral 
and spiritual judgment on a professed revelation? Mr. Mansel and Sir 
W. Hamilton say no, Mr. Mill says yes. We suppose most persons 
will range themselves on either side in the metaphysical arguments, 
according to their religious prepossessions; in metaphysics, ordinary 
folks are generally carried away by the last treatise they read, and 
when accusations of elenchi are flying backwards and 
forwards between such men as Mansel and Mill on such subject- 
matter, to decide, or who feels any disgrace in being in 
the wrong on either side? After 
recommend the perusal of the interesting light articles on ‘ Modern 
by Mr. Banbury, in which Sir T. Wyse’s tour in the 
pleasantly reviewed; on 


iqnoratio 


who is 
this serious reading, we should 


Greece,” 
Peloponnesus, lately edited by his niece, is 
“ Ritualism and the Ecclesiastical Law,” by Mr. Shaw, which brings to 
book the Directorium Anglicanun, with allits “ineensing” particulars, and 
gives a clear résumé of the law on Church ornaments very unfavourable 
to high ritualism: and en “ Education and the School,” where a laudatory 
account is given of Mr. Thring’s excellent principles and practice at 
Uppingham, with one criticism on his ‘‘separate-study” system to which 
ve seriously invite his attention. It is curious to sce how 
defend the faith combined with an openness to conviction acts in the 
case of Messrs. Plumptree and Perowne. The former, writing very fully 


1, = 
the desire to 








and temperately upon the Sunday question, evidently likes the Sabba- 
tarian folks best, but is constrained to admit that reason and authority 
are against them, and avenges himself by twitting their opponents with 
a tendency to cant on tho subject of the improving effect of museums 
and picture-galleries. The latter in an exhaustive criticism of Dr, 
Pusey's Lectures on Daniel, takes the doctor very properly to task for 
the loss of temper he exhibits in his later controversial works, as pro. 
perly eulogizes his great learning, demolishes the effect of it in the pre- 
sent instance by admitting contrary to the doctor's views of the 
genuineness of the Book of Daniel, the two leading arguments that tel] 
against it (the later character of the Chaldee and the departure from 
the general analogy of prophecy, the events of the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes being minutely and circumstantially described, and in chap. 
xi. “the portrait of that King drawn at length”), and ends to our 
astonishment with a conclusion in his favour. Of course there are argu- 
ments given which tell on that side, but we think that most people 
who read the article will find the conclusion inconsistent with the 
weight of evidence, and attributable to the writer's sympathies rather 
than his judgment. We have only space to add that amongst other 
interesting matter the two numbers coutain a striking paper on some 
“Indian questions,” missionary and educational, a thoughtful review of 
Robertson's Life and Letters, by Mr. Stevenson, a notice of “ Conyo- 
eation ” in which there is some sensible criticism of its past doings, and 
the suggestion that with certain changes it might be useful as “ a stand- 
ing committee of inquiry on Church matters,” and an exceedingly good 
paper on “Church Government in the Colonies,” by Rev. W. H. 
Fremantle, which shows within a small compass the present position 
of the various colonial churches, the changes that await them, and the true 
and false principles which are contending in their development. 
Biographies of Good Women. Edited by the Author of Zhe Heir of 
Redclyffe. Second Series. (Mozley; Masters.)—We can speak with un- 
qualified praise of the spirit in which the contributors to this volume 
have entered upon their task, and almost as eulogistically of the manner 
in which they have executed it. Their design has been to present to 
the rising generation of women tho different forms of female excellence 
that have been called forth in the course of the last three hundred 
years under different circumstances of time, station, and country; to 
show without sectarian distinctions “ many varying characters through 
many various paths, led by the one spirit of duty and love towards the 
same goal.” They have carried out this design with catholic sympa- 
thy, and at the same time with just discrimination. The present volume 
contains the lives of Marie Arnauld, the famous Abbess of Port Royal 
and friend of Pascal, and of Madamo Guyon, and due justice is done to 
the piety of both; but it is very properly pointed out that whilst the 
former “shows all that a holy miud and resolute spirit can work out 
of a monastic life,” the latter is “but a specimen of the harm that 
even a devout woman may do when her conscience is ill-regulated and 
wayward sentiment is taken for inspiration.” The every-day virtues. 
of peaceful English life are represented in tho persons of Mrs. Lyde 
Browne, Miss Bowdler, Mrs. Leadbeater—even Mrs. Siddons, “ whose 
great perfection was the grand simplicity of her unspoilt character ;” 
systematic beneficence is illustrated by Mrs. Trimmer, Hannah More, 
and Sarah Martin; whilst, if we may be pardoned the expression, the 
sensational element is supplied in the lives of Madame Elisabeth and 
Madame de Noailles, one of five interesting sisters. The volume con- 
tains eighteen biographies in all, varying in merit, but all carefully 


’ 


compiled and inspired by a common principle. 

Analysis of the ITistory of Germmy. By Dawson W. Turner, D.C.L. 
(Longmans.)—This little volume is constructed on a principle which 
has been already employed by the author in various historical works, 
The novelty in it consists in giving with each leading person or event a 
quotation from some recognized authority that shall present graphically 
to the mind his or its charaeter. Thus toa certain extent is combined 
with the conciseness of an analysis the interest of a regular history. 
In the appendix are given at greater length extracts from writers of 
eminence on the most conspicuous persons and incidents of the history. 
The little work seems to have been very carefully prepared, and will 
be very useful as a text-book or book of reference. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Maemillan and Co.—The Song. Book, by John Hullah ; 
History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, by James 
Donaldson, 2 vols; the Statesman’s Year-Book for 1806 ; 
the Republic of Plato. 

Longman and Co—The TWomes of the Working 
Classes, by J. Hale; the Student's Chart of English 
Literature; English Literature and Composition, by R. 
Demans; Studies in Parliament, by R. H. Hutton, 

Chapman and Hall—The Young Geometrician, 
Oliver Byrne; A Woman's Ransom. 

Andrew Elliot—The Judgment Books, by A. Macleod; 
the Hidden Life. 

Deighton, Bell, and Co.—Architectural History of 
Glastonbury Abbey, by the Rev. R. Willis. 

R. Hardwick—-The Changed Cress. 

F. Pitman—Syst matic Memory, by T. Maclaren. 

A. Straban—Kastward, by Norman Macleod, 

Bell & Daliy—t rench Grammar, by Rev. A. C. Classin. 

The London Diocese Bc ok for 1566. 












INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
a GENTLE APERIENT & POWERFUL TONIC 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, Is 14d, 2s 9d, and Lls, 


by } 


/ GENTLEMA 
“ with PUBLISHING, PRINTING, BINDING, 
and ACCOUNTS, is pen toan ENGAGEMENT. 
Address, P. and P., care of Mr. R. Washbourne, 14 
Royal Avenue Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 








OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIEN'T 


Consumption are effectually cured by Keating’s 
Cough Lozenges, which are da ly recommended by the 


| Faculty—Testimonia's from the most eminent of whom 


may be inspectel—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, 
and convenient remedy for Cough, and all disorders of 
the Lungs, Chest, and Iroat. 

Sold in boxes, ls. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
Ils. each, by T. KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Sold revail by all Draggists, «ec. 











OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 


SKINS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 


| using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAB - 


LETS, id. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaudler. 


N, thoroughly acquainted | 


A || 
ae 


PSAs and COMPA 
ARE BEST AND CIEAPEST. 

STRONG to FIN® BLACK THA, 1s Gd, 23, 23 64, 33, 

3s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d per 

pound. Pure, Rieh, Rare, Choice Coffee, Is 4d, ls 64, 










_ ds Sd. PHILIPS anil Co., Tea Mercuants, 8 King 


William street, City, London, K.¢ 
| A price current free. Sagars at market prices. 
| PHILLIPS and Co, send all goods Carriage Free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street, 40s-worth 
| Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Mirket Town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
| any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 





INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—The Metical Profession for Tairty Years have 
| approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
| reinedy fur acidity of the stomich, headiche, heartburn, 
| gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
| especially adapte | for ladies ani children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &e., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Ciremists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘* Dinneford and Co.” is o@ 

each bottle aud red label over the cork. 
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ARTRIDGE and COZ ENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Cc rriage paid to the Country on Orders excee ling 20s, 
‘The LARGE ST and most varied Stock in the King- 
anal Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
nt and MS. Books, Hou-eliold Papers, &e. : 
CUM RIRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwaried free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-O lice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 


Illustrated 
Stationery C 


post free. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Woxes, 
abinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &+., 


ee 
ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
C Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FILMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Munafacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list on ap, lication. 








churches, &c., all mad» with fire-brick linings, 
and entirely free from the objections found to so many, 
which from their liability to become overheatel are 
dangerous, and render the atmosphere offensive. These 
stoves burn little fuel, may be had with or without open 
fire, and to burn throughout the cold season, if required, 
without going out. Illustrate! prospectuses forwarded. 
=—FREDERICK EDWARDS and SON, No, 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regent street, W. 


pte for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 

ATORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs er : ee 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietor-, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barcray and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s (ann tress 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


to be 


be 


EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 443 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nowy, dur. bility, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcan be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consultation free, Teeth from 53., Sets from 
guiueas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lo 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 Mast parade, Leeds; and 
11 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Obsei ve—Established 1330, No connection with any 
of the same name. 
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YANDLES.—Her Majesty’s Government 

have adopted for the Military Stations FIKL DS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagon- 
sliaped Tops, made by J. C. and J. FIELD, who beg to 





Caution the public against spurious imitations. Their 
Label is on the packets and boxes. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the kingdom. Whole- 


sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their 
Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS and 
the NEW CANDLE, 
Self-fitting, requiring neither paper nor scraping. 


Holloway ’S PILLS. — The trying 
; Weather of the last few months has laid many in 
the churchy:.rd who might stili have been a blessing to 
their families if they had by some such means as these 
famous Pills kept the blood pure, the stomach sound, 
the liver active, and the bowels regular. Mild wet 
Winters alway press with heavy hand on the aged and the 
infirm, who ec nstantly require some balsamic tonic like 
Hollowas’s Pills to sharpen their appetites and to main- 
tain their strength. ‘The Pillscannot work wreng'y nor 
Weaken unnecessarily. The invalid under all cireum- 
stances and in every situation should get a box of thee | 
noted Pillls, attentively read the directions ae 











round it, aud relieve himself from his malady. 


ATATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
of FNGLAND. (Established iu the year 1834.) 
OPENED for the transaction of Banking Business in 
London on the loth January, 1866, at the Head Office, 
Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street ; and 
at tire St. James's branch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall Mail. 
Directors. 
The Lord Ernest Brudenell {| William James Maxwell, 
Bruee, M.P. Ksq. 
George Hanbury Field, | Duncan MacDona'd, Esq. 
Henry Paull, Esq., M.P. 


Esq. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. | Sir Sibbald David Scott, 
John Kingston, Esq. Bart. 
J. M. Laurie. Richard Blaney Wade, Esq. 
Hon, Eliot Thomas Yorke. 


H. M’Chlery, Es}. 
Subseribed Capital £2.100,009 0 0 
1,080,000 0 0 


Paid-up Capital ... 
Keserve Fund... eco eee 225,452 6 2 
Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, having numerous branches in England and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad, affords great facilities to piriies transacting 
banking business with itin London. Customers keeping 
accounts with the Bank in town may have moneys paid 
to their credit at its various Branches, and remitted free 
of charge. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are eonducted at the Head 
Office and St. James's Branch ou tie usual terms of 
London Banks, 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
£10 and upwards, for which receipts are granted called 
deposit receipts, and interest is allowed according to the 
value of money from time to time, as advertised by the 
Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whether joint-stock or private, is und ‘maken, 

PURCHASES and SALES are eifected in all British 
and Foreign Stocks, and Divideuds, Anuuities, &c., 
received for customers. 

CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soon a3 arrangemests ean 
be made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK aro bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers. 

COPIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT of the Bank, 
Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and Corres- 
poudeuts, may be Lad on application at the Head Office, 
and at the St. James's Branch. 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, | Joint General 
E. ATKINSON. } Managers. 


= MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 St. James's square, Loudon, 8.W. 
Established 1824. 
President—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. — ROBERT MOWBRAY, 





( WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.RS. 
Depaty-Chairman.; Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart., 
(res 

Financial Resalts of the Society’s Operations. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, ex- 





GOONS coccosecreceseapeceeesscsscsesesre SUNS 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,491,000 
The New Policies iu last year were 498, assur- 

IMG cocercce PPPTTTTITITIT TTT Titty 337,973 
The Now Annual Premiums were ...... 11,329 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Divi- 

BION WAG, . cer. cecercceccccscces ecccccece 275,077 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to .. 2,090,149 





The following are among the distinctive features of 
the Society :— 

Credit System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, 
where the age does not exceed 6), one-half of the Annual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may e:ther continue as a debt ou the Policy, 
or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for young Lives, with early 
participation in Profits, 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the sum assured beeomes payable on 
the attainment of a specified age, Or at death, whichever 
event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to 
the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proof of death. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 

All With. Profit Policies in existence on June 39, 1865, 
will participate iu the Bonus to be declared in Jauuary, 
1857, so that Persons who complete such Assurance 
before June 30, 1566, will share in that division, although 
oue Premium only will have been paid. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report 
just issued, can be obtained of any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE GUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, Loudon, S.W, 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CKYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £75),09). 

Direcrons. 
Chairman-~Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 

Burn. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. M.P. 

George Ireland, sq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Es. | 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per cent, 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Ofice 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, 1.C. 

By Order, 
KR, A. CAMERON, Secretary. 











UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
TUE following are the Dates at which 
the several EXAMINATIONS in the Usrversrry 
or Lonxvow for the year 1365-67 will Coumence :— 

Marricutatron.—Monday June 25, 1866; and Monday, 
January Li, 1867. 

Bacneton or Arrs.—First B.A. Monlay, July 16, 
Second B.A., Monday, Octuber 22. 

Masrer or Arrs.—B anch I., Monday, Jane 4; Branch 
Il., Monday, June 11; Brauch ILL, Monday, June 18, 
Docror or Lireratrure.—First D. Lit., Monday, June 4; 

Second D. Lit., Tuesday, October 9. 

ScriprvaL Examtnarions.—Tueaday, November 13. 

Bacnetor or Screxce.—Virst B. Se., Monday, July 15 ; 
Second B. Se., Monday, October 22. 

Docror or Sctexce.—Within the first fourteen days of 
June. 

Bacnstor oF Laws.—Tueslay, June 19, 1866. First 
LL.B. Examination under the Revised Rezulations 
within the first fourteen days of January, 1867, 

Doctor or Laws,—Monday, Jaly 2, 1856. 

BaciueLor or Mevicive.—Preliminary Ssientifie, Mon- 
day, July 16; First M.B., Monday, July 39; Second 
M.B., Monday, November 5. 

Bacuecor or Sursery.—Tuesday, November 27. 

MASTER IN SuRGERY.—Monday, March 5, and (antler 
the Revised Regulations) Monday, November 26, 
1866. 

Doctor or MeprctNE —Monday, November 26. 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations 
and Degrees may be otained on application to “The 
Registrar of the University of London, Burlington House, 
London, W." Witi1am Bb. Carrenrer, M.D., 

January 31, 1836. Registrar. 





Gours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South; Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 514 Old Broad street, E.C. 


£250,000 nave seen pa 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS RY THE 
RtAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,900. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secnres £1,000 in 
case of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury, 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Uffices—4 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


street. 
W. J. VIAN, Seoretary. 








IIE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 
OMices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY sinve 1859, 


Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds, 
1051 4. £54,305 2 4. £27,157 oe .. £502,896 
1856 .. 222,279 2. 2. T2,7AL oe oe 821,062 
1861l .. 36),130 .. .. 195,974 .- .. 1,311,905 
1sG4 -. 742674 2... 236,214 .. .. 3,212,300 


JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable im thirty days afcer they are 
admitted, 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1355. 
INAHAN’S LL WILISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. S ld in bottles, 3s. 81 each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork brauded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





PErsIN f.— MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEVSINE LOZENGES ara 
perfectly palatable forma for adwinistering this p»pular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 34, 53., and 1%. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. Pepsine Globules in 
boitles, at 4s. 6d. and Ss. 6d. each. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpetapra, Moperaron Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lastres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persona, from £2. 
All articles marke l in plain fy tires. 
Ornamental Glass, Engtish and Foreigu, suitable for 
Preseuts. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 


cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manafactory and show-tooms, 
Broad street, Established 1307. 
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DR. WM. SMITH'S DICTIONARIES. 
—o— 


“*Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dic'ionary’ is a most use- 
ful book, and fills for Latin literature the place now 
oceupied by ‘ Liddell’s and Scott’s Lexicon * for Greek.” 
—Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart. 

New Edition, carefully Revised, with the References 
veritied, and Additions to the Etymologies (1,220 pp.), 
medium 8vo., 21s. 

A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
for the HIGHER FORMS in SCHOOLS. With Tables 
of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. 
By Dr. Wa. Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner iu the 
University of London. ‘ 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Abridged from his Larger Work. With a 
Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman 
Moneys, &c. 40th Thousand (670 pp.), square 12mo., 
7s 6d. . 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S LATIN VOCABULARY, 
arranged according to Subjects and Etymology; witha 
Latin-English Dictionary to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, 
and Cesar’s “ Gallic War.” 12mo., 3s 6d. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries have conferred a great 
and lasting service on the cause of classical learning.”— 
Dean Liddell (Joint Author of the Greek Lexieon). 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin D ctionury is a great con- 
venience tome. I think that he has been very judicious 
in what he bas omitted, »s well as what he bas inserted.” 
—Kev. Dr. Scott (Joint Author of the Greek Lexicon). 

“ Of Latin and English Lexicons, the best representa- 
tion of th® scholarship of the day is undoubtedly that of 
Dr. Wm. Smith.”—Rev. Dr. Donaldson. 

“The superiority of Dr. Wm. Smith's ‘Latin Dic- 
tionary ’ over all others has been confirmed by increased 
familiarity with it."—Dr, Leonhard Schmitz. 

4 


Dr. WM. SMITH'’S NEW CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY for the Higher Forms in Schools. 6th 
Edition, with 750 Woodcuts, 8r0., 18s. 

5 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of Junior Classes. 28h 
Thousand, with 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s 6d. 

6. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTION- 
ARY of ANTIQUITIES, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. 20th Thousand, with 200 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., 7s 6d. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





DU CHAILLU'S AFRICAN TRAVELS, During the 
Years 1856-9. 
10th Thousand, with Map and 70 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. 


XPLORATIONS and ADVENTURES 

in EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 1356-9; with 
Accounts of the Manuers and Customs of the People, 
avd the Chase of the Gorilla, Crocodile, Leopard, 
Elephant, Hippopotamus, Nest-building Ape, Chim- 
panzee, and other Auimals. By Pav B. pu CHAILuv. 

“*M. du Chaillu has fairly earned the distinction of 
being the most successful zoological travellor of the 
present time."—Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 

‘*M. du Chaillu has not only addei greatly to the pre- 
existing acquaintance with the fauna of South Africa, 
but has by his clear and animated descriptions, con- 
vineed us that he has been as close an eye-witness of 
the habits of the gorilla and his associates as he has 
proved himself to be their successful assailant."—Sir 
Roderick Murchison. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 





With Maps and Illustrations, p ist 8y0,, 15s. 


HE GREAT SAHARA. Wanderings 
South of the Atlas Mountains. By Rev. il. B. 
Tristram, M.A., Author of ** The Land ot Israel.” 

“ A very interesting and importit work, illustrating 
for us those unexplored regions of Africa towards whic’ r 
the researches of Dr. Livingstone and his fellow-travel- 
lers have recently attracted s0 much attention.”"—John 
Bull. 

**Mr. Tristram carries us to untrodden ground, unex- 
plored by any Eurvpean.”"—London Review. 

**We have here a genuine book of travels, in which 
the author tukes us with him by force of a simple, yet 
graphic narrative, and sets us face to face with scenes 
and people full of a rare novelty and interes',"—Znglish 
Churchman. 

“ Mr. Tristram is a naturalist of uo mean proficiency.” 
—Spectator. 

Joun Murray, Albemarl- street 
Next week, Svo. 
ITES and RITUAL; a Plea for Apos- 
tolic Doctrine and Worship. By PurtLir FREEMAN, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Exeter, and Canon Residentiary, 
Author of “The Principles of Divine Service.” With 
an Introduction. By the Lord Bishop of EXETER. 
Joan Murray, Albemarle Street. 


si HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. COXXXVIL, is published this day, 

Contents. 

1—The Zambesi. 

2—Simon de Montfort. 

3—Tennyson’s Enoch “Arden. 

4—M. Sainte-Beuve. 

5—Grote’s Plato. 

6—Miss Berry's Journals. 

7—Arabia. 

8—Caricature and the Grotesque. 

9—The Coming Session. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many yeurs tormented with corns, will be happy to 
afford others the info: mation by which he obtained their 
eutire removal in a short period without pain or any 
kind of inconvenience. Forward address on a stamped 





HE ART-JOURNAL. 
Price 2s 6d Monthly. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS itt the FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
1—J. R. Herbert, R.A.—Susannab, engraved by H. 
Bourne. 

2—T. Webster, R.A.—Spring, engraved by Pelée. 
3—W. W. Story.—A Sibyl, engraved by E. W. Stodart. 
The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1—John Ruskin, M.A.—The Cestus of Aglaia. 
2—W. P. Bayley.—Visits to the Paradise of Artists. 
38—William Chaffers, F.S.A.—Saxon, Arabic, Persian, 
and Early Venetian Glass, with 12 Specimens. 
4—F. W. Fairbolt, F.S.A—Ancient Brooches and 
Dress Fustenings, with 18 Examples. 
5—S.C. Hall, F.S.A., and Mrs. S. C, Hall—Robert 
Southey, with 5 Illustrations. 
6—Henry Shaw, F.S.A.—Illuminated Drawings. 
7—Mrs. 8. C. Hall—Frederica Bremer: a Memoir. 
8—James Datforne—John Baptist Madou (Belgian 
Artist), with Copies from 3 of his works. 
9—Charles Boutell, M.A. —Architectural Restorations. 
10—Child-Songs, with 2 Engravings. 
11—W. Ewart Gladstone on Greek Art. 
12—Photo-Relief Printing. 
13—Female Artists’ Society :—Exhibition. 
14—The Kensington Portrait Exhibition. 
15—The Late Sir Charles Lock Kastlake, P.R.A., &., &c. 


London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 





T= TRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers:— 
Messrs. E. Fatconsr and F. B. CHarrerron. 

NOTICK,.—Morning Performances of the Pantomime 
on Satarday, Feb. 17; Wednesday, Feb. 21; and Saturday, 
Feb, 24, at Two o’clock.—On Monday and Tuesday the 
Performances will commence with Kotzebue's Play of The 
STRANGER. The Stranger, Mr. Phelps; Mrs. Haller, 
Mrs. Herman Vezin. On Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day (by desire), Colman's Comedy of The JEALOUS 
WIFE. Mr. Oakley, Mr. Phelps; Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. 
Herman Vezin. Concluding with the Drury Laue 
Annual Grand Christmas Pantomime, written by EK. L. 
Blanchard, Esq, entitled LITTLE KING PIPPIN; or, 
Harlequin Fortunatus, and the Magic Purse anit Wishing 
Cap! The scenery by William Beverley.—Prices : Private 
Boxes, 1, 2,3, 4, and 5 Guineas; Stalls, 7s; Dress Circle, 
5s; First Circle, 48; Upper Boxes, 236d; Pit, 23; Lower 
Gallery, 1s; Upper Gal'ery, 6d. No half-price. On 
Wednesday, February 14th, being Ash-Wednesday, Mr. 
Howard Glover's Grani Evening Concert.—Box ottice 
open from 10 till 5 daily. Doors open at half-past 6. 
The Performances to commence at 7 o'clock. 


OWARD GLOVER’S ASH-WED- 
NESDAY EVENING CONCERT, DRURY 
LANE, February 14.—Only theatre open in London. 
—Artists already engaged: — Madame Parepa and 
Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Ida Gillies and Miss Emily 
Soldene, Madame Weiss, Miss Augusta Thomson, Miss 
Vandeleur, Madame Finlayson and Miss Rose Hersee, 
Miss Louisa van Noorden, Mdlie, Lezzi, Mdlle. Gajo 
(first appearance), Miss Lucy Leffler (by permission of 
the Opera Company), the Misses Mascall and Fraiilein 
Mehlorn, Madame Harriette Lee, Mdlle. Georgi, Miss 
Lucy Franklein and Mdille. Constance Georgi; Mr. W. 
Weiss, Mr. Leigh Wilson, Mr. Seymour Smith and Mr. 
Henri Drayton, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Trelawny Cob- 
ham, Mr. George Jeffreys (his first appearance), Mr. 
David Miranda and Mr. Albert Lawrence (by permission 
of the Opera Company), Mr. Denbigh Newton and Mr. 
W. Harrison; Violin, M. Sainton; Pianoforte, Mdlle. 
Mariot de Beauvoisin, Miss Fanny Sebrie, and M. 
Ascher (pianist to Her Majesty the Empress of the 
French). Ths London Choral Union and full or- 
chestra ; Conductors, Mr. Benedict Lehmeyer, Mr. Car- 
ter, and Mr. Howard Glover. Stalls, 7s; Dress Circle, 
5s; Virat Circle, 4; Upper Boxes, 2s 6d; Pit, 23 ; Gal- 
lery, 1s; Upper Gallery, 64; tickets and places of Mr. 
Chatterton, at the Box olfice of the Theatre, and of Mr. 
Howard Glove~, at Duncan Davisou's 214 Regent street. 
Mr. LEIGH WILSON, the New Tenor, will sing 
“sound an Alarm,” and a popular Ballad, at Mr. 
Howard Glover's Ash-Wednesday Evening Concert, 
Drury |.ane Theatre, Febiuary 14. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC. — New 
optical Lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper, entitled 
half hours with Sir David Brewster, in which will bs 
introduced various wonderful opitical illusions, (J. H. 
Pepper and T. Tobin, joint inventors).—Henri Drayton, 
Esq., assisted by Madame Wildey, will give his new 
Musical version of ** Robinson Crusoe."—Holme's Tor- 
pedoes and the charming Fairy Tule, by J. L. King, Esq. 
—Mr. G. W. Jester.—All the usual entertainmeuts. 
Admission 1s.—Open from 12 till 5, and 7 till Lo. 








ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANG“S, CHM. 
NEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON. 
MONG ERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitenesg 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornament 
£3 83 to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards = 
to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £15; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Vire-irons, from 33 3d the Set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENL STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates. . 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPs, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS davoted exclusively to the S3parate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the lirgest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tende. to make his estublishmeut the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.......... 123 64 to £20 03 each, 
Shower baths, from ...... 84s 01to £6 03 each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 01 to £8 10s each, 
(All other kiuds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.....6 ceseeeeeee 43 9 per gallon, 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM s. BURTON's, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the larges 
ess of the sales. 
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Ivory Handles. (4513153 
i}2,/3s,)/e 
}28) 88/3 
il ia 
_—|———= 
s.d{/a.d)ad 
3}-inch ivory handles ............12 6 10 0/4 9 
3}-iueh fiue ivory balance aaniles,. 17 0 13 01/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......19 0/15 0/5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles...... eee 27 0 2) 0/8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 27 0 jI12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules.......... 42 0 |35 0/13 6 
Ditt», carved han iles, silver ferules 55 0 45 0 [L838 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....25 0 (19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern....... 54 0 jot 0 [21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kaives! 
and Forks, per Dozen. | 
White bone handles ........... etl OF 8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles.............23 0 |17 0] 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .... [7 0 [Lt i 0 


7 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles..12 0|9 6{3 0 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish eating knives and 
forks and carvers. 
agg arenes S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Stor- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypiccss, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Piices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Couits of Europe. 

The public ani foreign visitors to Loudon, Mauchestar, 

or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 

Garmeuts ready for immediate use, or m ade to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 

Nicolis’ Winter Overcoats .......... from 2 Guiueas. 





Nicolis’ Winter Frock Coats...... > oo 8 " 
Nisvlls’ Winter Morning Coats ...... » 3 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Trowse:s .....0..+0-. » 1 Guinea 
Nicolls’ Waterproof ‘weed Coats .... , L ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats fur Boys.... 1 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Suits 1» +e 14 Guineas 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker ,, - ow» iL Guigea. 
° 2 Guineas, 


Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress, - 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 12) Roget street, 22 





M R. D. D. HOME, whose career as a 
q Spiritualist is renowned in Europe and America, 
will delivera LECTURt on SPIRITUALISM, its Uses 
and Abuses, at WILLIS’S KUOOMS, on THURSDAY, 
February 15, at &—Syllabuses and Tickets of the Agent, 
Mr. Whibley, 2 Westbourne place, Bishop's road, Bays 
water. Rezerved seats, lis 6d ; unreserved, ds. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- | 
a DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPVION of ARTIFICIAL | 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. | 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to ba 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- | 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered suund and 
useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


D* LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Morris 
Banks, Chemist, 3 High street, Birmingham:—* I have 
much pleasure in stating that I do not rememter keep- 
inga remedy fur coughs, asthmas, &c., that sold so 
treely, or gave such geueral satisfuction.” ‘They give 
instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and all 
dis.rders of the breath aud lungs. To Singers anl 
Public Speakers they are iuvalucble for clearing and 
strengthening the voice, aud have a pleasint taste. 








} 








envelope to W. GOODALL, Esqy., Sutton, Surrey. 





Price 1s 14d, and 23 91 per box. 


Suld by all Druggis‘s. | 


Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Ma.chester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





42s CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons 
have so high a reputation, a iditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 aud 27 Bernera 


| street, Oxford street, both material aud workmanship 


employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous Solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC Pi: NMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, aud the public generally, that by 
@ novel application of his uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness iu price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy compete 
tion. Kach pen bears the impress of his name as & 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 





| persous engaged in tuition J. G. bas introduced his 


Warranted Scnool and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of ditfereat degrees of flexie 
bility, aud with tine, medium, aud broad points, suitable 
for the vurious kinds of writing taught in schools— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Bookse!l -r3. Merchants 
and Wholesaie Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Burmingham; at 91 Johu street, New 
York ; und at 37 Gracecuurch strest, Loudon, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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pe LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


WHE CHIEF OFFICES of the LIB- 
RARY COMPANY (Limited) are at 25 Pall Mall, 
and 30 St James's square, London, 5.W. 
MHE CITY BRANCH of the LIBRARY 
T COMPANY (limited) is at 69 King William street, 
EC. = 
THE BRIGHTON BRANCIL of the 
T LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited) is at 32 New 
road (three doors from North stre:t, and opposite the 
Colonnade). ae sa eheigha 
PE MANCHESTER BRANCH of the 
LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited) is at 60 Lower 
King street (three doors from Deansgate). 





(PHE FEBRUARY LIST of all the 
T NEWEST WORKS in circulation can be obtained 


on pplication (if by post, free) at the Chief Offices, the 
City Branch, the Brighton Branch, the Manchester 
Branch, and at all the Company's Depots in Towa and 


Country. 
pen ee 

OKS DELIVERED CARRIAGE 
B FREE to COUNTRY SUBS JRIBER3.—! mpor- 
tant New Arrangement.—For Terms and Conditions 
apply to the Cuief Offices, as above, or t» any of the 
Company's Branches or Depots. 


pe CRS reaninieieivols Gemineciiaeniiiontre 
OUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS can have 
their Books delivered Carriage Free.—Important 
New Arrangement.—For Terms and Conditions apply to 
the Chief Offices, as above, or to any of the Company's 
Branches or Depots. 
EW YEAR, 1866. — SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS should now be COMMENCED. Lists of 
Newest Books can be obtained (if by post, free) on ap- 
plication to the Chief Offices, 25 Pall Mall, London, or 
at any of the Company's Branches or Depots. 


HE HALF-GUINEA SUBSCRIP- 
TION for BOOKS all the YEAR ROUND.—For 
Terms and Conditious apply as above. 


MHE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION. en- 

titles Subscribers to all tne Newest Books in the 
Company's Monthly Lists, which may be had ou applica- 
tion as above. 


4 a LITERARY and MECHANICS’ 

INSTITUTIONS, SHIPPERS, INTENDING 
EMIGRANTS, COUNTRY LIBRARIANS, &e. 

ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES of 
BOOKS can be obtained from the Library Company 
(Limited) packed in a good stout box—for TIEN 
POUNDS; available for Lit rary and Mechanics’ I«sti- 
tutes, Working Meu’s Associations, &c. 


FIFTY VOLUMES of BOOKS can be 


bought for FIVE POUNDS. 

TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES of 
BOOKS can be bought for £2 10s. 
T= CLEARANCE LIST, containing 

a large Numer of Works suitable for general cir- 

culation, may be bad free on application to the Chief 
Offices, 25 Pall Mall, London, or atany of the Company's 
Branches or Depots in Town or Country. 


LIST of SURPLUS BOOKS, no 

longer wanted for Circulation, with prices attached, 

may now be had, free, on application at any of the 

cmeny’s Branches or Depots, and at the Chief 
ces. a 


[HE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited), 
8.W, 


25 Pull Mall, and 30 St. James's square, London, 


Every Saturday, a New Weekly Journal, entitled 
AND and WATER.—Price Sixpence. 
Containing articles on— 
Practical Natural History. | The Volunteers. 
Sea and River Fisheries. Acclimatization, 
The Net aud the Rod. | Athleries. 
The Stable and Kennel. The Yacht. 
Forming and Gar iening. The Miecroscop >. 
the Gun and the Rifle. Arsh logy, &e., &e. 
The Traveller. cae aoa _— 
The Department of Fisheries, and Prastical Natural 
History under the management of 
FRANK BUCKLAND, lsq., M.A, 
weondon: Published by Tros. Baxer, for the Land and 
Yater Journal Co.upany, “ Limite i,” at the Oidices, sO 
Fleet street, E.C, 


CYMMERCIAL BANK 
CORPORATION of INDIA and the EAS?. 

: Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,600,000 (One Million sterling), wit! 

Power to increase to I'wo Millions. 

Br Head Office—¢4 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
ne and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 

nkow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 

- hama. 
on Bank negotiates aud collects bills, and grunts 
he ~~ ou its branches and agencies asabove. It acts as 
bert ag of parties connected with the East in trans- 
Ghee & funds aud in making investments in Indian and 
aan public securities, effecting also the sule thereof 
éumee at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
aad ea. and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
recat vd pay, pension, and other moneys for remit- 

\ Herp the Bank or otherwise. 
ttenens ank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
drawal jo 2 agg to the length of the notice of with- 
; d to be given, the ter: ic f 

&8certained on inguicy. “ ne ene 


Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 






































13 Great ManLuonovGna STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETTS 
NEW WORKS. 


——)) 
The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. ILL. and IV., 
enmpleting the work. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture 
and Captivitv. By W. J. C. Moens. 2 vols., with 
Portraits and other Llustiations, 21s, 

From rue “* Times,” Feb. 6. 

“We have followed Mr. Moens iu his adventures 
with pleasure. He telis his tale in a clear and simple 
style, and with thet confident manliness which is not 
afraid to be natural.” 


FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 
Record of a Life of Active Service. By Mujor- 
General Sir Tomas Seaton, K.C.B. 2 vols., with 
Illustrations. 21s. 


LADY ARABELLA STUARTS LIFE 
and LETTERS, including numerous Original Docu- 
ments. By Exvizaperu Covrer. 2 vols. with Por- 
trait. 2ls. [ Vert week. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1866. Under the esp2cial patronage of 
Her Maje-ty, and corrected bythe Nobility. 35th 
Edition, 1 vol, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &. 2 vols. 
“This is another of those pleasant tales in which the 
author of ‘ John Halifax * speaks out of a geuerous heart 
the purest truths of life."—Lzaminer. 
GILBERT RUGGE. By the Author 
of “A First Friendship,” &:. 3 vols. 
GREATHEART. A Story of Modern 
Life. By Wacrer THornxuury. 3 vols. 
** A vivacious and vigorous novel. It has many well 
drawn characters."—*‘ tar. 
MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 
“ Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 
FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


CHAPMAN AND HALLS 
NEW BOOKS. 
—— 
TRAVELLING SKETCHES. By 


Asruony TRoLLore. Crown 8vo., bevelled boards. 
3s 6d. [This day. 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo., with a New Portrait aud Engraving of 
Casa Guidi. 10s 6d. 
By 


LAND at LAST: a New Novel. 
( Ready in a few days. 


Epavnp Yates. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 
Dickens. 2 vols. demy 8vo., with 40 Illustrations. 
223. 

The BELTON ESTATE. By Anthony 


Trowvore. 3 vols. post 8vo. At all Libraries. 


WALTER GORING. By Miss Annie 
Tuomas, Author of * Denis Downe,” “ On Guard,” 
&c. 8 vols. post 8vo. At all Libraries. 

The GRAHAMES of BESSBRIDGE 
HOUSK, DYDBOROUGH. By Mrs. TRarrorp 
WHITEHEAD. 2 vols. post Svo. [Next week. 

The YOUNG GEOMETRICIAN;; or, 
Practical Geometry without Compasses. By 
Ouiven Byrne. Royal 8vo, with 39 coloured Dia- 
grams and Instruments. 10s 6d. 

The WIFE'S LITANY, a Winter 
Night's Dream, Ballads, &. By J. Rucrer Cnuor- 
Ley. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

193 Piccadilly. 


JPREEMASONRY. corsus the POPE— 
Vile PAPAL TE ACHINGS in FREEMASONRY, 
Yo be had of all 

Price ls td, post 








By the Rev. George Oxiven, DD. 
Booksellers and Railway Statious. 
free. 
R. Spencer, 26 Great Queen sireet (oppos.te Fre 
masous’ Hall). 


TS LESFLELD, near Bristol.—See the 
BUILDER, 44.. or by post 5d., for Views and Plaus 
of Residences. The Number for this week contains Fine 
View and Plan of Tyntestield House, near Bristel—The 
Provision of Houses for the Working ( lasses—Curreut 
Note; fiom Italy and from Fiance—Vienna in 19h 
Centuiy—Winuston on Stained Glass—Geometrical For- 
mation of great Pyramid —and various other interesting 
Pupers, with all the ne ws, artistic and sanitary.—1 
York street, Coveut Gard en, and «Jl newsmen. 
Just published pric: 2s Gd, post free. 
YSPEPSIA, and NERVOUS 
DERANGEMENT; their Connection, Causes, 
and Treatment, with Hints on Diet, and Rules for the 
Preservation of Health, exp'ained in General Lerme, aud 
oe to the Public, by Geoxnok Overnenp Daeway, 


By the same Author, price ls, post free. 
CHOLERA and TYPHUS. By GeorGe 
OVEREND Drewny, M.D. 8vo., sewed. 
WituiaMs and Noroare, 14 Hen jetta stre+t, Covent 
garden, Loudon; and 29 Sou:u Feeder ck strest, Kdin- 
burgh, 





Second E.ition, revised, with Sixteen Plates, price 6. 
OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES: 
A TREATISE oa the KCONOMICAL USE of FUEL 

and the PREVENTION of SMOKE. 
Ry Fuepertcx Eowarps, Jun. 

“The other day we received from Mr. Edwards, of 
Great Marlboroush street, the second edition of a care- 
ful volume upon firc-s'oves, theoretical and prac .ica', 
with engravings sho wiug the different forms of construc- 
tion that have at various times boen recommended, with 
abundance of good information on the subject it treats 
of, and advocating his own opiuions with no intrusive 
‘Come and bay.’ "—Examiner. 

“Mr. Edwards has written a very interesting and 
valuable essay on the above subject."—Atheneum. 

“A very sensible and well written treatise founded on 
the principles of Dr. Arnott and Count Rumford. Our 
present grates are most wasteful both of fuel and heat. 
All householders as well as architects will learn muc'r 
from this terse and practical treatise."—Spectator. 

“Thoroughly practical and sensible suggestions on 
the improvement of fire-plicea."—Reader, 

“Searcely any part of our domestic economy is so 
blindly unphilvsophical, so gratuitously wasteful, or so 
public a nuisance, as our fire-places. His 
work is full of wise, practical suggestions, which, if we 
were not so blindly traditional, would command eager 
and grateful atteutiou.”—Lritish Quarterly Review. 


By the same Author. 
Tuird and cheaper E lition, price 1s, with Illustrations. 


A 
TREATISE ON SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 
THEIR CURE and PREVENTION. 

“ We cordially recommend this successful attempt to 
teach a few plain, but too often neglected, rules. The 
great charm of the treatise is its couciseness aud practi- 
cal usefulness. Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has 
indicated in it will save landlords and housebelders a 
deal of trouble, expense, and auxiety."—Building News. 


THE PATENT QUESTION. 
In demy 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
ON LETTERS-PATENT FOR 
INVENTIONS, 

BEING a CONSIDERATION of the EXPEDIENCY 
of CONTINUING the PRIVILEGE of SPECIAL PRO- 
TECTION to the INVENTOR. 

“In a very clear review of the operations of the 
*Pacent Laws,’ Mr. Edwards contends for their total 
abolition.” — Westminster Review. 

“Tt is the labour of an earnest, thoughtful, liberal- 
minded man, whose views, largely in advance of the 
time, are sure ultimately to prevail."—Social Science 
Review. 

London: Ropgrr Harpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 








The late JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
Reduced from £2 28 to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large folio. 
PSXCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 
neta Srrvtr. With 31 Vesigns in Outline, 
many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Ginson, 
A. 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Fcap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Snortrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &. 

“ We have leut the volume to a lady, and she declares 
she never found 80 many nice things in ove book before.” 
—ZJllustrated Times. 

“ It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- 
sous, be welcome...,....These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, 
and ennobling.”—Lritish Standard. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


IAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
“Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkies befure you with radiant fresluess."— 
Sun. 





. 
London: F. Pirrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





A NEW LIBRARY EDITION of J. F. COOPER'S 
WORKs. 
Tn feap. 8vo. cloth, with a steel plate, price 23 od 

T H E P ILO T 

This new Elition of Mr. Cooper's Novels will be 
issued in Monthly Vulumes. Vol. LI. will appear on the 
23th February. 

GEORGE RourLepGe and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 

gate hill 

LLEN’S INDIAN MALL and 
i OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Governmeut Appoiutneuts— 
Latest Lluformatiou regarding the Services—Noteson all 
ludian topics likely tv iuterest those who have resided 
iu Ludia or Lave friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of tue Marseilies Mail from Ludia. 
Subscription 21 4s. per aunum, payable in advagce; 
s yecdmuen copy, bd. 
Londou: Wa. H. ALLex & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W. 





Sith Edition, price 6d. and Ls, 
NT EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


a Surengtheuing the Nerves, contaiuing Kemarks 
on the Luftluence of the Nervous System upou the 
Humwau Kcouomy, with Uluswatious of a New Mode of 
freatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigesuon, &c. By D. Navies, M.D. 
Through any Booksellers; or fiee for 7 or 15 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


——— 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 
By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, '.R.A.S, Imperial 8vo., 
with 225 Illustrations (Coloured Lithographs and Woodecuts), 31s 6d. 


The Third Edition of HAREM LIFE in the EAST. By Emme- 
LINE LOTT, formerly Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of Egypt. In 2 vols. 
post 8yvo., with a Steel E ngraving, 21s. 


FRANK BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 
HISTORY. <A New Series. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

TIMBSS CLUB LIFE of LONDON. 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 

PERCY FITZGERALD'S CHARLES LAMB: His Friends, 
His Haunts, and His Books. With Portrait, 7s 6d. 

Miss EYRE’S OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. Post 


8vo., 12s. 


Admiral COLLIERS FRANCE on the EVE of the GREAT 
REVOLUTION, 8vo., Portrait, 10s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





On Monday, the 12th inst., with Eighteen Ilustrations ny GEORGE DU MAURIER. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo., 26s 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS: 
AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 
by Mrs, GASKELL. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








RE-ISSUE. IN CHEAP WEEKLY ‘NUMBERS 
CHARLES KNIGHTS EN 'GLISH CYCLOP AIDIA. 


“ARTS and § CLE NCES” now publishing in 5d. Nos. 
“ BIOGRAPHY ” will commence on the 24th in 4d. Nos. 


* * To be followed by the other Divisions of “ GEOGRAPHY,” and “ NATURAL HISTORY,” 
and by Supplements. 





BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Flect Street, E.C. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
avill do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Lilustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. i ei invited. Price from £3. 
CHIEF OFFICE, [ STREET, LONDON. 


135 REGEN 











Demy 8vo., Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. CHEAP EDITION. 
7 ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL | Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., Ulustrated, price 63. 
‘a yPUNISHMENT.—By C. Putiiirs, A.B. one of OSWALD CRAY. 
er Majesty's Ommissioners 0 he Court for the . — mi “Rp ” ft 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors in London. | By Sis. Biswas 2 oop, ad Cua Rast Lynne,” ce. 
London: Atrrep W. Bexnerr, 5 Bishoj sgate With- ee Anan and Cuanins Baace. 
out. 


ieeerieesaieeaesiones WEALE'S SERIES. 


Fe: ip. 8¥o., cloth, price 53 6d. 





. Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
THE LAW on its TRIAL: Personal gypiMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
tecoliections of the Death Penalty and its Op- EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS 
4 é aNehhs © 4c “ é . . 


ponents. By ALrrep H. Dymonp. 
“ Mr. Dymond has publisheia small volume, in which A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent ou 


he has collected a mess of facts, most cf them having application to 
come within his own observation, bearing with great ,, . : . 

weight on the subject entrusted to the commissioners Vintve Broruens and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 
for enquiry. - Lhe book is more interesting than ote 


many a sengat ion novel."—Zemple Bar Magazine. y 
YHE ENGLISH GE TLEMA AN’S LI- 
London: A, W. Bennett, i g t. TH . anes 
pe 5 Bishopsgate Withou BRARY.—Messrs. Bickers aud Son have just 
issued a NEW CATALOGUE of elegantly bound 
= 790 rEVINEY tay - STANDARD and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, both kng- 
I I ENRY'’S (MAT THEW ) DIREC- | jist and Foreign, which they offer at greatly reduce 
ILONS for DALLY COMMUNION with GOD ;_ prices. ‘This list, enlarged to over 10) pages, includes 
in Three Discourses, And, by the same Author, the the more important works in every branch of literature, 
COMMUNICAN1'S | COMPANION; cr, Instructions all elegan tly and soldly bound in haudsome library 
for the Right Receiving of the Lurd’s Supper. - bindings. By post on receipt of six stamps. 
London: Wuixiiam Teca, Pancras lane, Cheapside. Bicksxs and Son, 1 Leicester square, W.C. | 





New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 








ee 


RELIGIOUS AND OTHER WORKs, 
PUBLISHED by HATCHARD and Co., 
Bookse‘lers and Publishers, London, 137 Piccadilly VW, 

’ . 


Just published, feap., cloth, price 5s, 
LIFE LOST OR SAVED. 
Words of Affectionate Counsel especially addve 
Young Per-ors in the Higher = 23 of Society 7 
“What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
London: Harcuarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly, w. 
—————_—_________ 
LIGHT IN THE DWELLING; 
OR, A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 
With very Short and Simple Remarks, a lapte ito Ren ]. 


ing at Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 Sectious for 
every Day in the "Year. 
By the Author of ** The Pe:p of Day,” &. 
Twenty-fiist Thousind, th’e crown Svo., cloth, 83; or 
in 8vo,, large type, 10s. 


_ London: Harewarp and Co., 187 Plocaiiliy ; book- 
sellers tu HLH. the Princess of Wale 








THE SHELTERING VINE: 


Selections by the Countess of Noariesx. With ar In- 
troduction by the Most Rey. Rricuary Trenxca, D, D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 





Eighth Thousand, 2 vols. small Svo., cloth, 10s 6d. 

*,* The object of this work is to afford cons>'atjon 
under the various trials of mind and body to whie) ail 
are exposed, by a Selection of Texts and Passages trom 
Holy Scripture, aud Extracts from Od and Moderg 
Authors, iu Prose and Poetry, witha Selection of Prayers 
adapted to the same, 

London: Harcnarp and Co, 137 Piccalilly; book. 
sellers to H.R. the Princess of Wales. 





FOR THE BEREAVED. 

A TRIBUTE of SYMPATHY AD.- 
DRESSED to MOURNERS. 
By W. Newnuag, E-q. 
11th Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, 53. 
Contents.—1 Indulgence of Grief—2. Moderation of 
Griet—: Uxcessive Svrrow—4. Advantages of Sorrow— 
tnination—, Resiguation—7. Sources of 
Consolation. 

London: Harcaanp and Co., 187 Piccadilly ; baok- 

sellers to UW... the Priucess of Wales. 








THE PEEP OF DAY; 


Or, a Series of the Lerliest Religicus Instruction the 

Infant Mind is capable of receiving. With Versas illus- 

trative of the subjects. 21):h Thousand, revised aud 
Corrected. 

18mo., cloth, 28; or, Chaap E lition, limp cloth, 1s 2d, 


MORE ABOUT JESUS 
For the LAST STAGE of CHILDHOOD, 
By the same Author. 
2lst Thousand. I3mo. cluth, 2s 6d. 


LINE UPON LINE; 


Or, a Second Sevics of the Earliest Religious Instraction 
the Infant Mind is capable of receiving; with Verses 
illustrative of the Subjec: 3. 


By the Author of ** The Peep of Day," &e. 
Part I. 112th Thousan!. 18mo. cloth, 2s 6d. 
Pagzrll. 94th Thousaud. 18mo. cloth, 2s 6. 


LINES LEFT OUT; 
Or, Some of the Histories left out in“ Line upon Line.” 
This First Part relates Events in the Timcs of the 
Patriarchs, and the Julges, ‘* The time would fal me w 
tell of Gideou, and of Barak, and of Samson, aud of 

Jepthe.” Heb. xi., 32. 

By the Author of * The Peep of Day.” 

10th Thousand. 18mo. cloth, with 23 Lllustiations, 3 


STREAKS OF LIGHT; 
Or, Fifty-two Facts from the Bible for the Fitty-tio 
Sundays of the Year. 
Ty the Author of ‘‘ The Peep of Day,” &c 
With 52 Ilustrations. 9th Thousand. 18:mo. cloth, 3s. 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; 
Or, a Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. 
By the Author of “ The Peep of Day," &e. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 15th Thousand. Part I. 
Square cloth, 2s. Part L. in the Press. 


NEAR HOME; 
Or, the COUNTRIES of EUROPE DESCRIBED to 
CHILDREN, with Anecdotes. 
sy the Author of “The Peep of Day, 
* Light in the Dwelling,” &c. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 45th 
Thousaud. kup. cloth, os. 


FAR OFF; 
Parr lL; or ASIA DESCRIBED. 
With Anecd tes aud numerous Llustrativus. 
By the Author of ‘The Peep of Diy," &e. 
25th Thousand, Feap. cloth, 436 '. 
Parr II.; or, AUSTRALIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA 
DiESCRIBED. 


With Anecdotes aud numerous Illustratious. 
18th Thousand. Feap. cloth, 4s 6d. 
HATCHARD anl Co., Booksellers and Publisiers, 

Piccad.lly. 
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NEW WORKS. 
70 BE OBTAINED FROM EVERY LIBRARY. 


—_0o——_- 


CARLETON GRANGE; a Novel. 
By the Author of “ Abbot's Cleve.” 3 vols. 
(February 15. 


WHAT MONEY CAN’T DO: a Novel. 
By the Author of “ Altogether Wrong.” 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


TEN YEARS in SARAWAK. By 
Cuartrs Brooke, the Tuan-Muda of Sarawak. 
With an Introduction by H.H. the Rajah Sir James 
Brooke, and numerous Illustrations. 

[Ready this day. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER 
the BOURRONS, By Cuantes Dvukk_ Yonge, 
Author of ‘The History of the Royal Navy.” 2 


yols., 8vo. (Ready. 


$1. MARTIN’SEVE. By Mrs. H. Wood, 
Author of * East Lynne,” ke. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


HALF a MILLION of MONEY: a 
Novel. By Ameuia I}. Evwanrps, Author of “ Bar- 
bara’s History.” (Ready this day. 


MAXWELL DREWITT: a Novel. 
By the Author of “George Geith,” “ City and 
Suburb.” 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 


SANS MERCI. 


“Guy Livingstone,” &. 3 vole, 


A TRIP to BARBARY by a ROUND- 
ABOUT ROUTE, By GeonGe Avevstus Sata. 
1 vol. { Ready this day. 


By the Author of 


[February 20. 


MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a 
Series of Essays, from the Saturday Review, 
Revised by the Author, 1 vol., haudsomely printed, 
and bevel’ed beards, { Ready. 

ConTENTS :—The Uses of Dignity—Quarrels—Vague 

Aims—Falling Off—Thrift—tiusbands—Clever Men's 

Wives—Needy Men—Philosophers and Politieinns— 

Authors and Books—Literary Industry—Wesknes;: of 

Public Opinion—The Artizan and his Friends—The 

Terrors of Iutellect, &c. 





o—— 
TixstEY Brotuenrs, 18 Catherine Street. 





SEVENTY-NINTH THOUSAND of ACTON'S 
COOKERY-300K. 

Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with addi- 
tional Plates and Woodcuts, price 7s 6d, strongly 
bound. 

\ ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 

FAMILIES reduced to a System of Easy Practice 
in a Series of carefully tested Receipts, in which the 

Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent Writers 

has been as much as possible applied and explained. 

By Exiza Acton. 

“In this ‘ Cookery-Book’ the Quantity of every 
article necessary for the preparation of each receipt, ant 
the time required for its preparation, are minutely 
stated. A good book in every way; thee is right- 
mindedness in every page of it, os well as thorough 
knowledge and experience."—Medic dd Times and G.- 
velle, 

*,* Of this popular Cookery-Book 73,000 copies have 
been sold, 

London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


INDIAN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published, in feap. Svo., price 33 Gd, cloth. 


NGLISH LITERATURE and COM- 

4 POSITION; being a Guide to Candidates in 

those Departments in the Indian Civil Service, with 

Examination Papers and Specimens of Answers. By 

the Rev. R. Demavs, M.A., Author of “Class Book of 
English Prose,” &e. 

London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
JEDGE. 
For the Examinations at Training Colleges. 
\ ORDSWORTI’S EXCURSION. 


sok IL Feap, 8vo., paper cover, 2. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book 
XI. Feap. Svo., paper cover, 2d. 
Depositories.—London: 77 Great Queen _ street, 


Lincoh,’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 4 Royal xchange, L.C. ; 
and 48 Piccadilly, W.; and by all Booksellers. 





New and cheaper Edition, revised, 33 6d. 


T OUSEHOLD THEOLOGY : a Hand- 
book of Religious Inforination respecting the 
Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the Minstry, 
Divine Worship, the Creeds, dc, &c. By the Rev. Jou 
Henry Buunr, Author of “ Directorium Pastorale."’ 
Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Just published, 2s 6d, 
R. DRUITT’S REPORT on the 
Y QUALITY, WHOLESOMENESS, PRICE, and 
USE, in Dict and Medicine, of the Cheap Wines from 
France, Italy, Austria, Greece, and Hungary, imported 
iv pursuanee of Mr, Gladstoue’s Liberal Policy. 
London: HENRY Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 





Ou Wednesday, February 14, will be published. 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


ECCEK HOM O! 
A SURVEY of the LIFE and WORKS of JESUS CHRIST. 
“ Whatever else the book may be, this much is plain on the face of it—it is the work of a 
mind of extraordinary originality, depth, refinement, and power; Thomas a Kempis had not a 


more solemn sense of things unseen and of what is meant by the Imitation of Christ.”—Guar- 


dian. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 63. 
POLITICAL ESSAY S. 
By Lord HOBART. 


ConTENTs :—Parliamentary Reform — Intervention—Maritime Capture and Blockade—Capital 
Punishment for Murder—The Bank Charter Act of 1844—The Finances of France and England. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





“ As indispensable as ‘ Bradshaw.’ "—Timgs. 


THIRD ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 


A STATISTICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of 
the STATES and SOVEKEIGNS of the CIVILIZED WORLD for the 
YEAR 1866. 

By FREDERICK MARTIN. 

Crown 8yvo. cloth, 10s 6d. [This day. 


The “STATESMAN’'S YEAR-BOOK for 1866,” by Frederick Martin, contains a vast amount 
of new and original matter, in addition to the revised and corrected statistics of all nations, 
given in the last edition, and described by the Times as a “chart and calendar of the progress of 
the world.” Prefixed to the new Edition are a series of tables of comparative statistics, show- 
ing at a glance the public revenue and expenditure of the leading States of the world, the 
density of population, the cost of government, the burthen of the public debts, the maintenance 
of the reigning families, the strength and cost of the standing armies, and a variety of other 
interesting statistics. The chief markets of the United Kingdom are likewise’ illustrated in 
this series, showing the consumption of British produce, per head of population, among the 
chief nations on the globe. 

It may truly be asserted that there is not a work in existence containing the same amount of 
statistical, historical, and biographical information as the “ STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK,” or, 
to quote a notice in the Spectator, “ There is not another publication containing such an analysis 
of the collected blue-books of the world.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Post 8vo., 10s 6d. 
SHADOWS OF THE OLD BOOKSELLERS. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
“ We have already greatly excee led the prescribed limit, but could not tear ourselves away from the book and its 
fascination. So we cordially recommend ‘Shadows of the Old Booksellers’ to all lovers of litcrary histo y and 


gossip, as a buok they will be sure to relish." —Zeader. 
“ His pages abound in aneclote and illustration, aud fill up clearly and pleasantly an important cuapter in the 


annals of English literature." —Spectator. 





—-0 
Small Syo., with Six Illustrations by M. §. G., 3s Gd. 


DOMESTIC PICTURES AND TALES. 
By Mis. ALFRED GATTY. 


“ We can commend this book, almost without reserve, to readers «f any age or estate. Its conte rts are well 
varied, but there is not an iota of either bad taste or false sentiment in the book." —Athenvum, 
0 
Square 16mo., with Six Illustrations by George Thomas, 3s 6d. 


’ ° 
AUNT SALL Y’S LIF &E. 
REPRINTED FROM “ AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS.” 
By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 

“ One of the authoress's most charming stories.”"—Churchmin. 

“ A pleasant story for children, very pleasantly Ulustrated.”—Spectator. 

“ It is not easy to write a good child's story; but Mrs. Gatty possesses the art in an eminent degree." Leelsias- 
tical Gazele. 








London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


o— 
All the BEST BOOKS ave in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

Commencing at any date. 
Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 
SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 











TERMS. 


BOOK SOCIETIES 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET. . 
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NEW WORKS. 


—o-— 

Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS. Com- 
plete and Uniform Library Edition. Edited by his 
Sister, Lady TrReveLyan. 8 vols. 8vo., with Por- 
trait. £5 53. [On Saturday next, 


2. 
DIARY of Right Hon. W. WINDHAM, 
M.P., 1783—1su9. Edited by Mrs. Henry Barina. 
1 vol. 8vo, {Just ready. 
3. 


Miss BERRY’S JOURNALS and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Second Edition, revised 
and corrected, with 3 Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


4. 
STUDIES in PARLIAMENT: a Series 


of Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R.H. Hur- 
Ton. Reprinted from the Pall Mali Gazelte, Crown 
8yo. 48 6d. 


5. 
WIT and WISDOM of SYDNEY 


SMITH. Selections from his writings and Con- 
versation, Cheaper Edition. 5s. 


6. 
Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’ AUTO- 


BIOGRAPHY. Printed from his Materials left iu 
MS. Second Edition, Feap. 4s 6d. 
7 


LEGENDS of ICELAND. Second 
Series, By G. FE. J. Powe. aud Ertxr MaGnusson. 
8vo., with Illustrations. 

[On Wednesday, the 21st inst. 


8, 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S GAZETTEER; 
or, General Geographical Dictionary of the World. 
Revised Edition. 1,408 pages, above 50,000 Names 
of Places, 31s 6d. 


9 
CRESY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and 
— With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 1,800 pages. 
8. 
10. 
WHITE’S (Rev. J. T.) COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL LAIIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES :— 
Junior Scholar's, 662 pages. 7s 6d. 
Intermediate Abridgment, 1,048 pages. 18s. 
The Parent Work, by White and Riddle, 2,123 pages, 42s. 


11 


ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL'S SYSTEM 
of LOGIC. By W. Srenaina, M.A., Fellow of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. Second Edition. 3s éd. 


12. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE and COM- 
POSITION, for the Use of Candidates in the Indian 
Civil Service. By the Rey. R. Demaus,M.A. Feap. 
3s 6d. 

13. 

WINE, the VINE, and the CELLAR. 
By Tuomas G. Snaw. Secoud Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 


14. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By T. V. 
Snort, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Seventh 
Edition. 10s 6d. 

15. 

The CHURCH and the WORLD: 
Essays on Questions of the Day. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Rev. Onpy Suipuny, M.A. 

(Jn March. 
16. 

LYRA GERMANICA. Translated by 
Miss C. Winxworrn. First Series, Hymus for 
Sundays and Festivals, 5s; Secoud Series, The 
Christian Life, 53. 

17. 

FASTI SACRI; or, New Testament 
Chronology, B.C. 70 to A.D.70. By Tuomas Lewrn, 
M.A. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 

. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORGE IIL (1745—1802). By the 
Right Hon. Wittiam N, Massey. Cubiwet Edition, 
4 vole. post 8vo. 24s. 

19. 
PEOPLE’S EDITIONS of Lord 
MACAULAY’S WORKS, as foliows :— 
> eed of England, 4 vols.; 16s; Speeches, 1 vol., 
s 6d. 
Critical and Historical Essays, 2 yole,} s.; Miscel- 
lanies, 1 vol. 4s 6d. 
—Y-— 

Loudon; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 

and DYER. 


as _- -_— — — 


Loxvon: Printed by Jews CampseEct, of No. I’ Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Stran 
and Published by him at the “Srecraron " 





TRUBNER AND CO.S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—— ) ————— 


VENETIAN LIFE. By W.D. Howells, 
U.S. Consul at Venice, In 1 vol. post 8vo. eloth. 
(Shortly. 


The ORIGIN of LANGUAGE. By 
HENSLEIGH WeEpGwoop, M.A.,Author of “*A Die- 
tionary of English Etymology,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s 6d. [Now ready. 


VERBA NOMINALIA; or, Words 
derived from Proper Names. By Ricuaro Srernen 
Cuarnock, Ph. Dr, F.S.A., V.R.G.S., F.RS.S.A., 
&o. 8vo., cloth, lis. (Now ready. 


AUGUSTE COMTE and POSITIVISM. 


By Joun Sruarr MILL, Esq.,M.P.  8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PRESENT RELIGION as a FAITH 
owning FELLOWSHIP with THOUGHT. By Sara 
8S. HENNELL. Part I., crown 8yo. cloth, price 7s 6d. 


COWASJEE PATELL’'S CHRONO- 
LOGY, contiining Corresponding dates of the 
different Eras used by Cur stiavs, Jews, Greeks, 
Hindus, Mobamnedans, Parszes, Chinese, Japanese, 
&e. ky CowasseE SoRapsek Parect, Author of 
“ The Account of China.” 4to., cloth. 

[Nearly ready. 


ORBIS ANTIQUI DESCRIPTIS, an 
Atlas Illustrating Ancient History and Geography, 
by 18 Maps. Compiled by H. Menke, Ph.D. 4th 
Edition, revised aud corrected, small folio, half 
bound, 5s. (This day. 


EDDA S.EMUNDAR HINNS FRODA. 
The EDDA of SZMUND the 


LEARNED. From the Old Norse or Icelandic. 
With a Mythological Index. Part [., 12mo. cloth, 
3a 6d. 
The PIKESTAFF PAPERS. 
1s. Vol. I. of 
PLAIN PAPERS. By Pikestaff To 


appear from time to time. (Ja the press. 
The cbject of this work is to supply a want very much 
felt, viz., useful and pleaSaut reading in such a simple 
style as toatfurd relief from labour, not only to the 
young of upper circles, but to those whose lives are 
mnaiuly spent in toil of body or mind. 


The RESOURCES of CALIFORNIA ; 
comprising Agrieul.ure, Miuing, Geography, Cli- 
mate, Commerce, &c., aud the Past and Future 
Development of the State. By Joun 8S. HiTre.. 
Second Edition, with Appendix on Oregon aud 
Washington Territory. Crown 8vo., cloth, lus. 

(This day. 


NEVADA and CALIFORNIA PRO- 
CESSES of SILVER and GOLD EXTRACTION, 
for Geueral Use, and especially for the Mining 
pulic of Califoruia and Nevada, with full Explana- 
tions aud Directious for all Metallurgical Operations 
connected with Silver and Gold. By Guipo Kusve., 
Minivg Engineer and Metallurgist. évo., cloth, 
3us. [Reudy. 


The RIVER PLATE (South America), 
as a FIELD for EMIGRATION; its Geography, 
Climate, Agricultural Capacities, and the Facilities 
affurded for Permanent Settlement. Svo., pp. 36, 
sewed, price, post free, 7d. 

An ACCOUNT of PARAGUAY: its 
History, its People, and its Goverument. From 
the Freuch of M. Ca, QuENTIN. 8v0., pp. 90, sewed. 
1s. 


The OMNIBUS : a Satire. Crown 8vo., 
limp cloth, 2s ¢d. 


SHALL WE NOT 60 FORWARD ? 
A Discourse delivered in the Unitarian Chapel, 
Bridgewater. Ly Wittiam Cuarrerron Covur- 
LAND, B.A., B.Sc. 8vo., pp. 20, sewed, 1s. 


A HANDBOOK of MODERN ARABIC. 


By F. W. Newman. Crownévo, [dn the press. 


The REALITY but not the DURATION 
of FUTURE PUNISHMENT is REVEALED; an 
Appeal to Scripture. By Joun Banros, M.A., 
Cura‘e of Rivenhall, Essex. 8vo., pp. 40, 1s 6d. 

RENAN and STRAUSS: an Essay. 
Ry Epwarp Zeer. Trauslated from the German, 
with Introductory Remarks by the Traus'ator. 
Crown 8vo. (dn the press. 

THOUGHTS on the ATHANASIAN 
CREED, &c. Bya Layman. Fcap. 8vo. 

(dn the press. 

E PUR SIMUOVE. By N. A. Nichol- 
son, M.A., Triuity College, Oxtord. 8vo. 

[Jn the press. 


INCENTIVES to the HIGHER LIFE. 
By the Rev. Wiiuiam CuarrerTon CourLanpn, 
L.A., B.Sc. Feap. Svo. Lin the press. 


CONNECTED POEMS. By Charles 
SEAURIDGE, Fecap, 8vo. [in the press. 


——9——— 
TRUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 
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d, in the County of Middlesex, at No, 14 Exeter 
Office, No. 1 Wellingtou Street, Straud, aforesaid, Saturday, February 10, 1866. 





NEW BOOKS. 


0 


BASTWARD. By Norman Macleog 
.D., one o' er Majesty's Chap 7 ? 
Iustrated, Ma etal. Staal dio, 


“Dr. Macleod’s account of his travels i 
os : § : els is 
taining and iustructive."—Zim-s. both enter. 








The WORKMAN and the FRANCHISE. 
CHAPTERS from ENGLISH 
TORY on the REPRUSENTATION and EDUvA. 
TION of the PEOPLE. By Frevertcx Dung’, 
Maurice, M.A. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s 6d. Peo; laa 
Edition, crown 8vo., paper boards, 1s 6d, _ 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLEs 


A new Translation with a Biographical Essa 
E. H. Puumprre, M.A., King’s College, 2 a. 
crown Svo., 12s, t 


MILLAIS'S ILLUSTRATIONS: 9» 


Collection of Drawings on Wood. By Jouy Eyg 
Mu.wais, R.A. In 4to., 16s. nore 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a 
Woman's Lot in the Great French Revolution, By 
Saran TyTLeR. 3 vols., feap. $vo., 18s. 


ALFRED HAGART'’S HOUSEHOLD- 
By ALEXANDER Smiru, Author of “A Life Drama,” 
&c. 2 vols., 12s. 


The VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, 
grounded on Principles of Universal Obligation. By 
Horace Busunevt, D.D., Author of “ Nature and 
the Supernatural,” &c. Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


THEOLOGY and LIFE. By E. H. 
Piumprre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, and Chap- 
lain, King’s College ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Feap. 8vo., ts. 


SIX MONTHS among the CHARITIES 
of EUROPE. By Joun ve Ligepe. Forty-four 
llustrations. 2 vols., post 8vo., 22s. 


SERMONS and EXPOSITIONS. 
the late Joun Rosertrson, D.D., Glasgow Cathe. 
dra!. Crown 8yo., 7s 6d. 


MAN and the GOSPEL. By Thomas 


GuTukiz, D.D. Sixth Thousand. Post 8vo., 7g 6d, 


CHRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. 
By C. J. Vavauan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Small 
8vo., 48 6d. 

— 


BOOKS PREPARING. 
LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS; 


forming a Biographical History of the Civil aud 
Military Services of India. By Joun W. Kaye, 
Author of “The Life of Lord Me'calfe,” &. In? 
vols., demy 8yvo, 


The REIGN of LAW. Essays. By 


the Duke of ARGYLL. Post 8vo. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for the CHRIS- 
TIAN YEAR. By Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Small 8vo. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir Jonn F. W. Herscnet, 
Bart. Small crown 8yo. 


The PROSPECTS and RESOURCES 
of AMERICA, Ascertained during a Visit to the 
States in the Autumn of 1865. By Sir 8, Mogtox 
Pero, Bait., M.P. Demy 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By Norman Mac.eop, D.D., one of her 
Majesty's Chaplains. Post 8vo, 


DOCTOR AUSTEN'S GUESTS. By 
Wittum Gitvertr, Author of “ Shirley Hall 
Asylum," “* De Profundis,” &c. 


TRAVELS in the SLAVONIC PRO- 
VINCES of TURKEY in EUROPE. By G. Morr 
Mackenzit and A. P. Inpy. Demy 8vo., with Illus 
trations. 


LONDON POEMS. By Robert Bu- 


cuanan, Author of * Undertones,” 


DAYS of YORE. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueliue.” 2 vols. 


HYMNS and HYMN WRITERS of 
GERMANY. By W. FLEMING Srevensox. 2 
Vols. 

MASTER and SCHOLAR. Poems, 
Original aud Translated. By E. H, PLuserae, 
M.A., King's College. 

COSAS de ESPANA; or, SPAIN and 
the SPANIARDS. By the Author of ‘* Fiemish Lu- 
teriors.” 2 vols., illustrated. 


ASUMMER inSKYE. By Alexander 











Smrra. Popular Ediuon, iu 1 vol. 
0 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN 148 Strand. 
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